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SOMETHING HAPPENED 


‘By Alan Lupo 

It was the time of the great 
land rush. 

Instead of Conestoga wagons, 
they came pouring out of the old 
neighborhoods in six-cylinder 
black Fords, in Packards and 
funny looking Studebakers, in 
pick-up trucks borrowed from 
Uncle Jimmy who worked in the 
market, in big new Oldsmobiles 
and in doomed Kaisers. 

They had learned the art of 
mobility in World War II and in 
Korea. They had grown up in 
three-deckers, in wooden duplex- 
es, in six-story brick tenements, 
where their parents or grand- 
parents had settled. They had 
been very much a part of those 
neighborhoods, and a lot of their 
buddies who never came back 
would always be, as survivors 
erected tall black signpoles 
emblazoned with the names of 
dead young corporals and 
privates and sergeants. They 
would never leave the old neigh- 
borhood, even as it changed, 
even as people with different 
names and complexions moved 
in, each corner still featured one 
of the old corner boys. 

But the survivors would never 
be the same. Their lifestyles 
would change. Their desires 
would change, partly because 
Uncle Sam created a market for 
new desires. With their GI-loan 
diplomas in their inside jacket 
pockets, they grabbed wives and 
small children, jumped into 
time-payment coupes and 
sedans, drove out of the city on 
90-percent federally funded 
highways and inspected U.S. 
low-rate, mortgage-guaranteed 
houses. 

Strange houses. You lived in 


them by yourselves. Nobody 
banged on the pipes. Nobody 
opened a window upstairs and 
yelled to anybody next door. 
Nobody else’s kids stomped on 
the floor upstairs. Nobody bang- 
ed on the bathroom door in the 
hallway and yelled, ‘‘Heyyy, 
whaddya doin’ in there areddy!” 

Strange neighborhoods. There 
were no train stations. No 
elevated tracks. No subways or 
bus stops. Sometimes, no side- 
walks. Sometimes, ‘no trees. 
There were yards for the kids, or 
at least patches of dirt that the 
developer said would become a 
beautiful lawn with just a little 
work. Each house had a drive- 
way, and each driveway had a 
garage. It was kind of quiet. 

It sure wasn’t Dorchester or 
Charlestown, the North End or 
Roxbury. It wasn’t Everett or 
Chelsea or Malden or Revere or 
Winthrop or Somerville or Cam- 
bridge. It wasn’t either end of 
Springfield, and it wasn’t Chico- 
pee. It wasn’t New Bedford or 
Fall River, Lowell or Methuen. 

It was suburbia. 

Suburbia had names like Can- 
ton and Milton, Duxbury and 
Pembroke, Natick and Wayland, 
Swampscott and Lynnfield. 
Once upon a time, some of those 
places had been called some- 
thing else. They had been called 
country. That was when a trip 
from Boston to Concord was 
really a trip, when the father or 
uncle sat behind the wheel of his 
car and peered to the left and 
right like a scout, looking for 
cows or fields or corn or some- 
thing else that none of the five or 
six kids in the back seat had ever 
seen live and in color. . 

‘ But the farms were small, and 


small farms have not generally 
been such a terrific business in 
America these last 50 years. The 
farmers were growing old, 
watching their profits shrink, 
watching their families shrink as 
their sons and daughters moved 
away, one by one. 

And one by one, the farmers 
heard knocks on the door. Out- 
side were relatively pleasant 
men, businessmen, dressed in 
suits and armed with a proposi- 
tion. These were the block- 
busters of rural America — 
“Men with Vision,” they called 
themselves. Men with money, 
the farmers learned. The war 
was over, they reminded their 
country neighbors. The cities 
were bursting with growing 
families, too big and too many 
and too spoiled for tenements 
and three-deckers. Why, sir, the 
developers told the smart, small- 
town Yankee wheelers and 
dealers, a little rezoning here, a 
few zoning exceptions there, an 
application or two for federal 
highway connector funds, and 
you’re in business. 

It was America’s last frontier. 
It was once a place of wooded 
hills and fields that spoke to 
what the real America could 
have been. It was a place of trees 
that served valuable geological 
functions, that held water, that 
helped preserve what people 
much later — perhaps too much 
later — would call that “deli- 
cate ecological balance.” It was a 
place of saltmarshes and tidal 
waters, of inland waterways and 
small creeks. Ancient men with 
bronze skin, steeped in the 
mystique of nature, had lived in 
and worshipped such places and 
realized their value, but there 


were precious few of them left. 
As for the environmentalists, 
they were bird watchers, butter- 
fly collectors, the ‘moose and 
goose” crowd — all obstacles in 
the path of progress. 

The mystique of nature had 
given way to the mystique of 
suburbia. 

Some of it was necessary and 
inevitable. Some of it was 
created with the same hard sell 
that would be used to peddle 
electric can openers and vaginal 
sprays. 

Part of the mystique lay in 
what they were doing to the 
land. Plowing it under, smashing 
down platoons of trees, hard- 
topping, blacktopping, creating 
whole new antiseptic 
developments to which were 
given contrived names bearing 
no relation to what had once 
been — Pilgrim something or 
Colonial something or 
Ponkapoag something. 

And from these deve- 
lopments, there grew legends. 

Stories of South Boston and 
Dorchester Irish who moved 
south to Scituate and its en- 
virons. The once Yankee towns 
became “‘the Irish Riviera,”’ and 
the one-time three-decker 
dwellers, the guys who could 
remember outhouses in the back 
of Lamartine Street in old JP, 
became “Triple T-Is.” Three- 
toilet Irish. 

Stories of Jewish women 
whose families moved west to 
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Newton and South Brookline. 
They used to live in apartments 
with parlors. A parlor was a 
place where you sat on a chair, 
read a paper, played with the 
kids, listened to the radio. Now, 
they cordoned off a room called a 
living room, but nobody knew 
why they called it a living room, 
because nobody lived in it. It was 
a museum piece, a strange, for- 
boding room with wall-to-wall 
carpeting and expensive lamps 
and stuffed furniture, with 
shades drawn closed and plastic 
covering all over the place. It was 
to look; it was not to enjoy — 
“don’t sit there,”” young women 
would tell their dates, “my 
mother’Il kill you.” 

Stories of Italians who moved 
to Medford and Melrose and 
Winchester. In the old days there 
would be a very small lawn 
behind the duplex in East 
Boston, and in that lawn, the 
men would create miracles of 
fruits and vegetables and 
flowers. Now, they were hiring 
gardeners and trading stations- 
of-the-cross for pink flamingos. 

They had transformed the 
land, and soon the new land 
would transform them. 

You didn’t walk to the corner 
anymore to pick up fruit that 
you could feel before you bought 
it. You drove to a shopping 
plaza. The recordings of Percy 
Faith replaced the melodic lilt of 
the neighborhood voices. You 
bought what was packed for you. 
You paid for it, you got back in 
the car, and you drove home. 

Your kids didn’t walk to junior 
high school. They were bused, or 
if there were no buses or they 
were late for the bus, you drove 
them. 

That meant two cars. One for 
the husband to drive back to the 
old communities to make money 
to take back to spend in the new 
communities. One for the wife. 

Something was happening to 
the ‘husbands. Small things, 
barely noticeable at first; but 
signs of something. They weren’t 
using their old nicknames” as 
much out in the suburbs. Those 
who stayed in the city, grown up 
as they were, were still hanging 
out on corners, calling one 
another “Gigi” and “Chi Chi” 
and “‘Billso” and ‘“‘Klotzer.”’ But 
in the suburbs there were no cor- 
ners to hang out on, and you call- 
ed your friends ‘‘Anthony” and 
“Tommy” and “Irv.” 

Something was happening to 
the wives. It didn’t seem to take 
as long to clean the house or buy 
the food as it used to in the city. 
To clean the dishes, you stuck 
them in a machine. To get rid of 
the garbage, you stuck it in a 
machine. To buy the food, you 
got in another machine and 
drove to one, maybe two places. 
There was a lot of chauffeuring 
— dance classes, hockey clinics, 
cub scout meetings, bridge 
games, Little League. But for a 
lot of the women, for a lot of 
those who had gone to college to 
meet a nice boy who would 
marry them and put them into a 
nice house in a nice suburb to 
raise nice children, for a lot of 
those women, there was a small 
and growing hole, a void, an 
emptiness that gnawed at the 


mind, at the heart, at the soul. . 


Something was happening to 
the kids. In the first place, they 
had strange names. They had 
names like Peyton Pellagrino 
and Melody Goldberg. They 
were all beginning to look alike, 
just like the houses they lived in, 
the houses the comedians were 
making fun of on television sets 
in the “playroom.” (‘Didja hear 
the story about the guy who lived 
in suburbia, and he gets drunk 
one night and comes home and 
can’t find which house is his, 
right? So, he goes into the wrong 
house and takes off his jacket 
and washes up and sits down and 
says, “What's for dinner?” and 
his wife says, “Leftovers,” and 
he grunts, and for two hours 
nobody even knows the 
difference?’) 

The kids.no longer bucked up 

Continued on page 4 
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to play ball. They enlisted in 
teams, sponsored by businesses. 
They competed in suits that 
were too big for them in a world 
that was made for them by 
adults. They were told that win- 
ning wasn’t really all that im- 
portant, but when they lost, they 
were jeered and put down and 
benched. They would learn, the 
coaches assured their families, 
respect for competition, team- 
work, authority and property. 
They would run their little asses 
off for the mortuary, laundry, in- 
surance company or gas station 
whose name they carried on their 
little baggy shirts. 

For a while, it was euphoric. It 
was the promised land, free of 
honking horns and traffic, free of 
housing projects and street 
crime, free of high taxes and 
suicide rates, free of bickering 
neighbors and clotheslines 
stretched from one back porch to 
another. 

It could not last, though, and 
the realizations of that reality 
came one after another. 

First, there were the taxes. 
The taxes were going up. It cost 
money to service suburbia. It 
cost money to build schools and 
pay more cops and firemen. It 
cost money to build sewers that 


somebody thought the developer 
was supposed to have built. 

Then there was the lawn that 
didn’t really become a lawn un- 
less you hired a guy the 
developer or local realty agent 
knew, this guy who had a terrific 
kind of loam. Loam? What the 
hell was loam, you asked. There 
was the septic tank that couldn’t 
handle all the sewage. Septic 
tank? There was a problem in 
the leaching fields. The what? 
The foundation was cracking, 
you yelled over the phone at the 
developer. For Chrissakes, you 
yelled, your family lived 70 years 
in a house in Chelsea and it was 
solid like stone, and now you are 
here three years and the founda- 
tion is cracking. Don’t tell me 
it’s just “settling,” goddamn it. 

In the marshlands of the 
South Shore of Massachusetts, 
the marshes were being filled in. 
Kids went down to the water 
with fishing poles and fished out 
tires, prophylactics, dead fish. 

In the Maryland suburbs of 
Washington, they had to stop 
building houses and apartment 
complexes and office buildings 
because the land couldn’t hold 
the sewage, and some people 
feared Montgomery County 
would soon sink in its own excre- 
ment. 


In California’s Santa Clara 
Valley developers were chewing 
up 3000 acres of rich farmland 
every month. By 1972 one county 
official there looked around at 
what man had wrought and said, 
‘We've come to the realization 
that growth for growth’s sake is 
no longer desirable.” 

Indeed, growth had become 
nearly uncontrollable. Crime 
had become a reality that sub- 
urbanites couldn’t escape, and a 
lot of it was home-grown. Traffic 
was becoming unbearable. A lot 
of men began wondering why 
they were spending so much time 
sitting in cars. A lot of women 
began wondering why they were 
spending so much time sitting at 
home. A lot of youngsters began 
wondering about a lot of things, 
and some of the older ones began 
drifting back into the neighbor- 
hoods of their grandparents, try- 
ing to find something they 
couldn’t identify, but some- 
thing they knew they had lost, 
something different from the 
sameness that had become their 
lives. 

There are many in suburbia 
who will never go back. They do 
not regret their move. They look 
at the cities with paranoia. They 
relate to one another stories of 
bags snatched at downtown 


stores. They listen aghast as the 
neighbor, who works as a Boston 
cop, tells horror stories. Their 
relatives in Boston phone them 
to finagle a change of address, so 
the city kids can avoid busing 
and go to a suburban school. 

So now, as retired couples and 
college-age youths and some 
white-collar families move back 
to the city, they meet another 
gang of whites moving out to es- 
cape crime or busing or what- 
ever. Now, architects and their 
wives tell newsmen how happy 
they are to be in the South End 
or Dorchester or Charlestown, 
and lathe operators and their 
wives tell reporters how sad but 
necessary it is for them to leave 
the city for suburbia. 

But they are both misleading 
themselves a bit. 

For the transplanted sub- 
urbanites often bring their 
values with them. And many of 
them are destined to be forever 


strangers in their new land, to be 
looked upon suspiciously by 
blacks who wonder what those 
white folks are up to, moving 
back in; by North End Italians 
who see newcomers as a symbol 
of rising rents; by Charlestown 
Irish who see in rehabilitated 
housing around the Bunker Hill 
Monument a lifestyle to which 
they do not easily relate; by 
South End Puerto Ricans who 
have been told by police that 
some lady complained that they 
were hanging out on the corner. 

For those going in the other 
direction, they will learn, as did 
the first exodus, that the sub- 
urbs are becoming indistin- 
guishable from the old com- 
munities. What exists between 
Portland, Me. and Richmond, 
Va. is not a string of countryside 
broken ‘up by occasional cities 
and quaint towns. It is mega- 
lopolis. Two-thirds of America 
live in metropolitan areas; by the 
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end of the century, the popu- 
lation of those areas. could 
almost double. That’s more 
crime. That’s more taxes. That’s 
a longer line of traffic. That’s 
less parking. That’s less open 
space. 

In 1960 there were about 24,- 
000 square miles of “urbanized 
land.” By the end of the century, 
that could increase to 59,000 
square miles. The increase of 35,- 
000 square miles is equal in size 
to the state of Indiana. By the 
year 2000, places like Pasca- 
goula, Miss. and Lima, Ohio will 
be metropolitan centers. 

Today, after more than three 
decades of suburban growth, to- 
day, when there are 12 million 
more Americans in the suburbs 
than in the old cities, America 
still has no plan to control or 
channel its growth, its economy, 
its environment. Most states 
have no such programs. 

Local government has become 
a joke in America, what with 80,- 
000 separate local governments 


and 500,000 elected local of- 
ficials. In Massachusetts alone, 
there are almost 600 kinds of 
local government. Some of these 
are regional units, but most are 
not, and the latter act as if they 
shared nothing with their neigh- 
bors — no pollution, no crime, no 
traffic, no streets or roads, 
nothing. 

Since the middle of the last 
century, people, some motivated 
by reform and logic, some by 
selfishness or a fear of losing 
power, have suggested changes 
in this patchwork of Massachu- 
setts government. The most cur- 
rent proposals for metropolitan 
government are simply modern 
rewrites of plans offered almost a 
century ago. And they may have 
as much chance of success. 

Local yokels resist regional 
government to retain real or im- 
agined power. 

Meanwhile, attendance 
steadily declines at open town 
meetings as the towns grow 
larger and less neighborly, as 
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they become . . . suburbs. Blocs 
of special interest groups — like 
the relatives of town employees 
— take over the representative 
town meetings. Part-time un- 
paid selectmen struggle un- 
successfully with full-time urban 
complexities. Suburbanites go to 
the polls wondering why in hell 
they can vote for a tree warden, 
but not a chief of police. And 
those few who go to school com- 
mittee meetings wonder why 
their school committees go 
behind closed doors to debate 
public issues. 

* If it is true that people in the 
cities are losing control of their 
lives, it is becoming equally true 
in the suburbs. In a given town 
you could be governed by select- 
men and school committee 
members whom you elected and 
a finance commission and town 
manager whom you did not. One 
road may be under the jurisdic- 
tion of your local street depart- 
ment; another could be run by 
the MDC; a third, by the state. If 
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you commit a crime at a certain 
intersection, there are at least 
three different police forces — 
local, state and MDC — who 
could shoot it out over who 
should arrest you, and you could 
die in the crossfire, a victim of 
municipal overkill. 

You may not live just in a sub- 
urb. You may live in a suburb, a 
county, a regional planning dis- 
trict, a mental health district 
and an Office for Children dis- 
trict. You may live in the MDC 
district and the MBTA district. 
You may be in a library district, 
a regional school district, a 
school superintendency district, 
a greenhead fly control project, a 
health services district, a 
veterans’ services district, an 
historic district, a public beach 
district, a soil conservation dis- 
trict, a street lighting district, a 
water supply district, and a fire 
district. The possibilities are 
endless and obvious: 


“Where you from, kid?” 

“Greenhead Fly Control Pro- 
ject No. 4, sir.” 

“Oh, yeah, yeah, I used to date 
a girl from there. Isn’t that in the 
Chincopeague Library District?” 

“No, no, you’re thinking of 
Veterans’ Service District F22A. 
We’re closer to the Konawanga 
Street Lighting District.” 


Not all suburbs look alike, 
comedian routines to the con- 
trary. And some older suburbs 
have their own identities. But all 
suburbs, new and old, all grow- 
ing towns, all decaying cities are 
melding together, and we are, all 
together now, losing whatever 
real or potential identity we 
thought we had. 


Maybe the clotheslines and 
the banging on the pipes and the 
neighbors yelling back and forth 
from porch to porch were not 
such bad things. Maybe the 
great land rush is about over. 
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THE LAST 
LOUDSPEAKER 
(REVIEWED). 


When we introduced the Ohm F a few 
months ago, we called it the last loud- 
speaker. 

We explained that this new invention 
(U. S. Patent 3,424,873) is the last loud- 
speaker in the same sense as the wheel was 
the last device for transmitting rotary or 
rolling motion. 

Like the wheel, we said, our speaker is a 
mathematically perfect engineering con- 
cept, utterly simple and unimprovable. Only 
its physical construction can evolve further, 
not the design itself. When a single cone re- 
produces 30 to 20,000 Hz without crossovers 
and has a cylindrical output in perfect phase 
with the input signal at all frequencies (“co 
herent sound’”’), the design can be consid- 
ered final. 

Since then, our claims for the Ohm F have 
found support in the authoritative editorial 
pages of Stereo Review. In the November 
1973 issue, the Equipment Test Reports by 
Hirsch-Houck Laboratories asserted: 

“The Ohm F can do some things that no 
other speaker in our experience is capable 
of.” 

After acknowledging that “the cone has 
not been designed to function as a ‘piston’ 


speakers we had on hand,” in the words 
of the review, showed that ‘‘only the 
Ohm F was able to produce a reasonable 
facsimile of a square wave.” This plus the 
toneburst response of the speaker “‘tended 
to confirm. . . that it has transient-response 
capabilities surpassing those of the best 
conventional (piston) speakers.” 

Further excerpts from the Ohm F test 
report: 

“In our simulated live-vs.-recorded test it 
rated A to At+...with one of the larger 
power amplifiers, able to deliver 100 watts 
or more, the sound began to warrant the use 
of such words as ‘awesome’ . . . achieves 
state-of-the-art performance.” 

The conclusion of the review requires 
some reading between the lines: 

“As to whether or not the Ohm F is there- 
fore the ‘best’ speaker available—we will 
leave that to the ears of audiophiles; we 
are prepared to say, however, without reser- 
vations, that it is easily one of the best.” 

Think about that. Wouldn’t any re- 
sponsible journal hesitate to declare 
categorically that a totally new and un- 
familiar product is the best, period? Even if 
they thought so? 





(as virtually all other cones are), 
but should be viewed as a termi- 
nated acoustic transmission line,” 
the review states that “the Ohm F 
produced one of the flattest ex- 
tended curves we have ever seen 
..it has a uniform energy output 
across the full audio-frequency 
range...” 
Square-wave tests of the Ohm 
F against ‘‘several other fine 


The Ohm F comes in a striking, 
tapered column cabinet, about 
31/2 feet high, and is priced at 
$400. If your local dealer doesn’t 
carry it yet, write us and we'll help 
you. 

We want your next loudspeaker 
to be the last loudspeaker. 

Ohm Acoustics Corp., 


241 Taaffe Place, Chm 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 11205. 





DO YOU KNOW WHERE 
YOUR CHILDREN ARE? 


That’s OK, in Concord the children don’t know either 
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By R.D. Rosen 

I’m cruising around Concord 
in the blue Chevy Nova of one of 
the two baddest asses this town 
has ever known. He is wearing 
thermal underwear dyed 
lavender, a paisley shirt and a 
denim jacket without sleeves. 
His mouth has no front teeth, a 
condition that, along with gray- 
ing temples, is liable to inspire 
an inaccurate estimate of his 
age. He might pass for 50 as one 
of those apocryphal businessmen 
who abandons the dictaphone in 
middle age to join a motorcycle 
gang. 

But Doc Crystal (‘‘as in 
speed’’) is only 35. Still, he has 
been around the sub-culture long 
enough to sing (like Yeats’s 
Byzantine bird on a golden 
bough) of what has come down, 
is coming down and just might 
come down in the future. In the 
early ’50s Doc was the first presi- 
dent of the Acton Community 
Center. Later, he spent two years 
in college at UMass at Amherst, 
then four in the Naval Air Force, 
partly as a hurricane hunter in 
Puerto Rico. During the chopper 


Hanging Out: Garbage (left) and friends at the Depot 


craze in the ’60s, he was a 
member of the Deacons, a 
motorcycle club which 
originated in Dorchester, and 
also served as mechanic for some 
of the Hell’s Angels’ and Devil’s 
Disciples’ bikes. 

Those were years of action. 
There was the time he and some 
of the Deacons were obliged to 
deal with a Harvard Square cop 
(‘who thought he was King 
Shit”) by drop-kicking him out 
onto the sidewalk in front of the 
old Hayes-Bick. ‘That gave him 
two weeks of plastic surgery just 
to get his nose back in front of his 
face,” remembers Doc. Then 
there was the time a few years 
ago that he got mixed up in a 
contract haul on some dope in 
New York and made the mistake 
of going through a Buffalo 
tollbooth in his Deacon’s colors. 
The state cops were onto -the 
deal, and Doc was busted. He 
cooled off in an upstate pen for 
four months (of a possible 45- 
year sentence) and was released 
“just before Attica got torched.” 
Doc now resides in a two-car gar- 
age off Route 2 and drives a snow 


plow, so he’s on vacation until 
the next snow storm. In fact, he 
has nothing to do at all until he 
picks up his unemployment 
check next Tuesday. 

That’s six days away, but 
don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing Doc has a lot of time on his 
hands. He is passionately preoc- 
cupied with that artful form of 
lassitude called “hanging out.” 
At the moment, he and I are 
driving through West Concord, 
which Doc refers to as Concord 
proper’s ‘‘servants’ quarters” 
since most of the less fortunate 
in this fashionable area live here. 

‘I’ve seen most of the 
changes,” Doc says, nursing his 
bottle of Knickerbocker Natural, 
which he keeps in a special blue 
plastic beer holder by his right 
leg. “I’m the oldest one around 
doing what I’m doing. I still 
smoke dope, still do meth tabs. 
It’s a way to stay awake.” His 
smile, although sparse, is rather 
charming. ‘Who brought crystal 
meth to Concord?”’ he asks, as if 
to confirm his historical role. “J 
brought crystal meth to Con- 
cord.” 











We pull back into Friendly’s 
parking lot in Concord. Well- 
manicured old ladies and wives 
of Raytheon executives walk by, 
casting quizzical glances at Doc, 
who looks like an exile from The 
Wild One. A _ cultural 
anachronism, particularly in 
downtown Concord, Doc Crystal 
puts his Nova in park and 
reminisces for a minute about an 
era when he fit more gracefully 
into the scheme of things. Some 
of the old bunch is married, he 
says, some divorced, more than a 
handful in Metropolitan State 
Hospital and Concord Prison. 
One is now driving a truck for 
King Arthur Flour. Another 
recently got fired from Western 
Electric for selling “reds” to the 
employees. 

Doc puts his left elbow out the 
window, props the Knick on his 
knee, surveys the casual parade 
of high school students and 
dropouts. ‘The days when you 
could get good Colombian moun- 
tain grown in Concord,” he 
sighs, ‘ended with the Vietnam 
war.” He finishes his Knick and 
turns over the Eric Clapton 


ipuseg Auer 


cassette on his tape deck. This is 
what hanging out is all about, 
and Doc Crystal, along with 
Garb, is one of the best in the 
business. 

Garb is the other baddest ass 
in Concord, and his name is 
short for Garbage, which gives 
one an indication of his status in 
the eyes of the community. At 
the age of 23, he possesses a 
reputation of which he is not 
ashamed. 

“During the fighting era a few 
years ago,” he says, ‘“‘my name 
was pretty big around here. Then 
I started smoking dope. People 
still talk about me now, but I 
don’t care. I’m having a good 
time.” 

With his long, honey-colored 
hair and beard, blue jeans, Frye 
boots and aviator shades, Garb 
looks like just another counter- 
culture fixture. But he is the one 
man in Concord whom no father 
wants his daughter to go out 
with. 

Part of his reputation derives 
from his position a couple of 
years ago as the unofficial leader 
of the Depot Crowd, the 
amorphous and mutable con- 
tingent of area youths that hangs 
out at the renovated Concord 
train station and its parking lot. 
The Depot hit its peak in 1971, 
and maybe Garb did too. ‘That 
was the Year of the Party,” he 
says, responsible for three big 
bashes himself. ‘‘Yeah, you 
didn’t have to put out no in- 
vitations either,” Doc interjects, 
recalling the summer of ’71. 
“You knew whether you were 
welcome or not.” 

Garb does industrial painting 
in the summer and collects un- 
employment in the off-season. 
He is never bored, because hang- 
ing out is the best work he 
knows. “If you’re bored, that 
means you've got no imagina- 
tion. There’s always something 
to do. I go sit on one of the Depot 
benches, and I can wave at one 
out of three cars that pass. I 
know about 500 people in this 
area. If I get tired of that, I go 
take a walk or play hockey. 
Whatever feels good.” It’s a 40- 
hour week. 

The summer of ’71 was the 
summer Garb and some of the 
other regulars played softball 
and drank and smoked at the 
Depot. It was also the summer he 
and friends created a mobile 
pharmacy by renting a 14-foot 
Hertz truck, filling it with beer, 
mescaline and meth, and driving 
it up to Maine. It was the 
summer everything seemed 
possible, and Garb and Doc 
Crystal don’t think it will ever be 
the same again. 


: 
There aren’t many places to go 
in Concord. The parks and 
Continued on page 8 
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Continued from page 7 

woods are prohibited areas after 
hours. It is no wonder then that 
the Depot, with its central loca- 
tion across from a package store, 
is, in Doc’s words, ‘everything 
good if you’re young, and 
everything bad if you’re old.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Verrill 
bought the Depot in 1961 and 
renovated it in 1972. It now con- 
tains one allegedly gourmet 
restaurant and several bouti- 
ques, including a record store 
and bookshop. Almost un- 
bearably chic and well-designed, 
the Concord Depot is the sort of 
place you would think sells six- 
dollar hooded sweatshirts for 
$12.95. 

The Verrills grew increasingly 
impatient with the Depot Crowd 
over the years. Although they 
understand that most of the 
Depot regulars, who tend to be in 
their ’20s, have nowhere else to 
go, they found it harder to 
countenance the petty van- 
dalism of cars, the blockage of 
traffic, the harassment of diners 
as they entered and left Cafe 
L’Orange. Verbal abuse flowed 
as freely as malt liquor. Drug 
transactions took place in the 
open, while the lenient Concord 
cops kept their distance. Sex was 
also in the open, claims Mrs. 
Verrill. One night last summer, 
she found two unclad natives 
making love in front of the Right 
Track boutique and politely in- 
tervened. Shortly thereafter, she 
and her husband decided to prod 
the police into action. Last fall, a 
law against drinking in public 
was passed, to the chagrin of the 
town’s youths, who found their 
spirits dampened or, rather, 
dried up. 

“They can stifle the Depot,” 
says Doc, “‘but they can’t close it 
down to the kids.” 

“But it'll never be the same 
again,’ mourns Garb. “The 
younger kids don’t know how to 
party anymore.” 

‘‘Everyone says there’s 
nothing to do now,” adds Doc. 
“But if they just got their fingers 


out of their asses, they’d realize 
they don’t need a place — they 
can make their own action. They 
don’t even do as much dope 
anymore. I think they’re in- 
timidated by TV commercials.” 

So Concord is quiescent. 
“There used to be some legends 
at the Depot,’’ Doc recalls, 
“chicks who set out to screw 
everyone in the county.” He 
sighs elaborately. “But they’ve 
put away their walking shoes, 
most of ’em.” 


* 

As “bad” as Doc and Garb 
might seem to some startled 
Concord parents, they are not 
hard-core by any means. They 
may be devils on Route 2, but in 
Roxbury or South Boston their 
behavior would be considered 
angelic. These are the suburbs, 
after all, where the biggest 
enemy is not poverty, malnutri- 
tion, neglect or the 
claustrophobia of ghetto life. It is 
ennui and a listlessness whose 
source may be the inability to 








& 


The Boys in the Band (in front of Friendly’s) . 


compete in the milieu of upward 
mobility into which most of Con- 
cord’s kids were born. 

The younger kids, who may 
also hang out at the Concord- 
Carlisle Youth Center or The 
Place, a drop-in counseling 
center, or Brigham’s or 
Friendly’s, are not the future 
felons of America. They possess 
only the veneer of serious van- 
dals, the facades of hate. Evan 
Holmes, assistant Director of the 
Youth Center, puts it succinctly: 
“These kids wouldn’t know how 
to hot wire a car if they were 
given the instructions.’”’ The 
Concord cops indulge them ac- 
cordingly. “If they catch you 
with an ounce of grass,” a 16- 
year-old at The Place explains, 
“they just make you hold the 
plastic bag by the corners and 
dump it out in front of them.” 

The kids of Concord, says Ed 
Becker of The Place, ‘‘are 
fighting against a system that 
teaches success in the same way 
that ghetto kids fight against one 


Over at. the Depot, nothing’s 
shaking. Two carloads of boys 
pull up next to each other and 
exchange words through open 
windows. Across the street in the 
Friendly’s parking lot, a couple 
of cars’ worth of young athletes 
chug. beer, roll joints, collect 
crumpled bills for more booze. 
High school hockey stars eye 
passing vehicles from beneath 
their knit ski caps. 

. In the land ‘of eight-speed os- 
terizers and Lawn Boys, nothing 
stirs. Somewhere theré are young 
poets and dreamers-in this town, 
“narrating their-own solitude and 

_.the.solitude of the suburbs. 
Maybe they are grooming their 
stanzas at this very moment, 
climbing out of ennui-on. the 
backs of awkward metaphor, 
wondering why Life never seems 
to travel fag enough to reach 

« their neighborhoods. But the 

= poets and the dreamers .are 

P probably not at Friendly’s 

3 tonight, or the Depot. 

Garb stops and talks to a 








that teaches them to fail.” 
Although the inner city and a 
suburb like Concord are not even 
within shouting distance on the 
economic spectrum, the sources 
of malaise may be strikingly 
similar. A kid in Roxbury may be 
in trouble because the father is 
nowhere to be found and the 
mother turns to apathy and 
alcohol. In Concord the father 
may earn $100,000 a year, but 
he’s not around either, and the 
mother drinks alone, solitary 
custodian, of a 12-room house. 
* 

It’s 8:30 Friday night, At The 
Place, (where, unlike the Youth 
Center, kids are allowed to enjoy 
their vices, the emphasis being 
on one-to-one contact and 
counseling) an 18-year-old takes 
orders for malt liquor and 
apricot brandy. Nothing much is 
happening; boredom lies like an 
oil slick on the surface of things. 
A trio of boys in parkas show up, 
having just come from the 
Depot. 


friend. at the Depot. In some 
ways he wishes it was the 
summer of "71 again. “Those 
were good times,” he says wist- 
fully. He wonders now whether 
the art of hanging out is dying a 
slow death in the town of Con- 
cord. 

All’s quiet on the suburban 
front. Time passes slowly in the 
middle class. For some, the sub- 
urbs are a subtle nightmare from 
which they are trying to awake. 
Others don’t even know they’re 
sleeping. 

Over by the Youth Center on 
Stow Street, it is 9:30 and two 
pretty high school girls walk 
down the sidewalk with books 
under their arms. Inevitably, a 
car window rolls down 
somewhere in the darkness and a 
voice not too many years this 
side of puberty calls out, 
“What’s happening, girls?” 

One of them tilts her head 
back, still walking, and replies, 
with more insight than she 
knows, ‘“‘Nothing, man. Nothing 
atau.” . 











Over 5 inches wide, the Jumbo Jack is one 
of the best hamburgers available today. 

Fresh sliced tomatoes and onion with let- 
tuce and relish, served on a great sesame 


Cheese 10¢ extra. 


BRING THIS COUPON 


Buy one regular Jumbo Jack or 


seed bun. 


one Jumbo Jack with cheese and 


get another one FREE! 


Good at all participating stores 
in the greater Boston area. 












































THIS COUPON GOOD AT THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES OR ANY 
OF JACK’S 19 LOCATIONS IN THE GREATER BOSTON, N.H. OR R.I. 
AREA: 509 CAMBRIDGE ST. - ALLSTON; 506 MASS. AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE; 715 SOMERVILLE AVE. - SOMERVILLE; 650 MT. 
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SPINGOLD THEATER, Brandeis University PRESENTS 


Expressions 75 


Two Superb Modern Dance Companies 


Jose Limon 
Feb. 7,8 


Pearl Lang 
Feb.. 14,15 


Call 894-4343 for Reservations 
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MASTER CHARGE 





BACK TO CAMPUS SPECIALS 
for all 


STUDENTS 


Room Size 
Rugs, Remnants & Wall to Wall 


GET YOUR DORMITORY SPECIALS 


Wholesale Carpet Center 


2180 Mass. Ave. 


AND 





1621 Beacon St. 


Boston Cambridge Brookline 
232-4800 354-8243 566-8894 
STORE HOURS 9-9 MON - FRI 9-6 SAT 


BANK FINANCING AVAILABLE 
















JUDITH CAROLE CURIO 
1146 Beacon St., Newton, Mass. 02161 


(617) 527-2107 


Between Newton Ctr. 
and 128 at Rt. 16 exit 


We Sell: 
Costume jewelry 
Offprice Gold, Silver, 
Brass jewelry 


THIS AD WORTH $2 


TOWARDS A MINIMUM 


PURCHASE OF $10 


PENNY SALE 


CUSTOM JEWELRY 


Pay Full Price for one, 
get one for a penny. 


Coupon Good Only 
On Penny Sale Items 




























HAS IT FOR LESS! 


OPEN SUNDAYS & WEEKDAYS 


OPEN WEEKDAYS 

* HARVARD SQ. - BOYLSTON ST. * DORCHESTER - CODMAN SQ. * NEWTON CENTRE - LANGLEY AD. 
* EAST BOSTON - LIBERTY MKT. PLAZA * DORCHESTER - UPHAMS CORNER * BROOKLINE - PUTTERHAM CIACLE 

* S. BOSTON - BROADWAY * DOWNTOWN FRAMINGHAM - CONCORD ST. * NATICK - J.M.FIELD SHOPPING PLAZA 
* SOMERVILLE ~ DAVIS SQ. * MALDEN SQ. - 53 PLEASANT 

* FRAMINGHAM - SHOPPERS WORLD * HYDE PARK - RIVER ST. - AT 9 & 27 

* FALMOUTH - BRADLEE'S SHOPPING CENTER * ROSLINDALE SQ. 


BOSTON - Pi ALL * CHESTNUT HILL MALL 
* NASHUA 


* DOWNTOWN 
. N.H. - RICH'S SHOPPING CTR. 


* DOWNTOWN BOSTON - SUMMER ST. 
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Gillette 


CHILDREN’S COLD ALL Super 
Adjustable 
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WHAT'S A MOTHER TO DO? 


Let’s see, there’s cook 


By Laura Katz 


The suburban housewife — she 
was the dream image of the 
young American women and the 
envy, it was said, of women all 
over the world. The American 
housewife — freed by science 
and labor-saving appliances 
from the drudgery, the danger of 
childbirth and the illnesses of 
her grandmother. She was 
healthy, beautiful, educated, 
concerned only about her hus- 
band, her children, her home. 
She had found true feminine 
fulfillment. As a housewife and 
mother, she was respected as a 
full and equal partner to man in 
his world. She was free to choose 
automobiles, clothes, appli- 
ances, supermarkets; she had 
everything that women ever 
dreamed of. 

—Betty Friedan, 


The Feminine Mystique — 


It’s been 12 years since Ms. 
Friedan tarnished the glossy im- 
age of the suburban matron. And 
even though the feminist move- 
ment has pretty much put down 
“the dreams of the everyday 
housewife,” we still think of sub- 
urbia as the land of the happy 
homemaker, the place where the 
smiling mother of three is cheer- 
fully doing her time in the wall- 
to-wall security of a split-level. 
Liberated city folk assume that 
she’s been left behind, clinging 
to a 50s fantasy in a wasteland 
of carpools, bridge clubs and 
PTA meetings. 

But did Mrs. White Picket 
Fence really turn a deaf ear to 
Gloria Steinem? The recent fin- 
dings of The Women’s Opinion 
Survey (conducted by Drs. Carol 
A. Brown and Janet Kohen of 
the Women’s Research Center of 
Boston, with a lot of help from 
Eunice West at WCVB’s 
women’s department) suggest 





that while she may not have 
dropped her teflon, she did pick 
up a copy of Ms. Of the subur- 
ban women polled (139 out of 346 
names radomly chosen from 
Greater Boston area phone 
books), 63 percent felt that 
women should have a_ higher 
status in society, 63.7 percent 
approved of the women’s libera- 
tion movement, 57.9 percent 
favored legalized abortion, 54 
percent advocated more daycare 


ing, cleaning, raising th 


“wa 





facilities, 49 percent agreed that 
divorced mothers can raise their 
kids as well as married mothers 
can, 68 percent were opposed to 
the notion that a woman’s place 
is in the home, 48 percent had 
full or part-time jobs and only 
three percent equated happiness 
with marriage. To be sure, then, 
there are a number of women 
who are questioning their in- 
herited ground rules and looking 
to other women for help in fin- 


e kids — and, perhaps, her consciousness 


ding the answers. 

Jean Stamps, a feminist 
therapist who counsels suburban 
women, finds that many are dis- 
satisfied with their lives: 

“Most of the women I’ve seen 
are seeking to leave suburbia 
emotionally, Those in their mid- 
40s or early ’50s with grown 
children feel unneeded and un- 
wanted. What they had com- 
mitted themselves to is over, and 
they’re asking ‘What do I do 


now?’ They get little or no sup- 
port from their husbands, who 
are not facing the prospect of 
retirement and don’t understand 
what they’re going through. But 


they are getting support from. 


other women and becoming in- 
volved in consciousness-raising 
groups. 
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“The root .of .suburban. 


women’s problems is anger — 
they don’t want to conform to 
the myth of the norm. They feel 
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resentful, boxed in, but don’t 
feel justified in their anger. But I 
find that there are a significant 
number of women who are iden- 
tifying that anger. They’re fin- 
ding new ways to fill their needs. 
They’re going back to school and 
training for jobs in non- 
traditional fields. The second 
wave of feminism is cresting.” 

Living in their suburban 
castles breeds isolation, and 
many women are paying an 
emotional price for material 
satisfaction. But if a dishwasher, 
a station wagon and a charge ac- 
count at Bloomingdale’s aren’t 
enough, what’s a suburban 
mother to do? What follows is an 
exploration of some of the 
possibilities. 

‘My big complaint about sub- 


urbia is the hypocrisy. We’ve 
worked on that. with 
consciousness-raising, but the 
problem stems from the fact that 
society tells a woman what will 
make her happy. If you’ve got a 
successful husband, talented 
children and are active in the 
community — you should be 
happy. That’s the formula we’re 
supposed to follow,” says Carol 
Waldron, who’s lived in Liex- 
ington for 16 years. “‘At a 
cocktail party some man waltzes 
up and asks: ‘And what does 
your husband do?’ — it’s in- 
furiating.”’ 

Carol helped start a NOW 
chapter in Lexington four years 
ago and is currently the local 
representative to the state coun- 
cil. Though she objects to the 


traditional roles that prevail in 
her town, she doesn’t think of 
leaving. “I wouldn’t live in the 
city for anything — I’ve got to 
have my own land.” 

Having forfeited her own 
college education for a “Ph. T” 
(“Putting Husband Through’’), 
Carol followed the formula and 
stayed at home while her four 
kids were growing up. “That was 
a 16 to 18-hour-a-day job. All 
those coveted appliances didn’t 
help me, they just increased the 
standard of living. I still had to 
do the same amount of work.” 
Now, she has a full-time job with 
a real estate company and says 
that more women she knows are 
getting out and doing things. 

But Carol admits that subur- 
bia can be a nightmare: ‘Some 
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women are trapped in their 
homes, and that kind of isolation 
is terrible. Part of the problem 
here is the lack of public 
transportation. Women are tied 
down; they have to drive their 
kids everywhere — to skating 
lessons, piano lessons. It’s the 
compassion trap — you think of 
everyone else first — and that’s 
common to all women, no matter 
where they live.” 

If women in Lexington are ex- 
panding their worlds, what kinds 
of issues are they concerned 
about? ‘“Upper-class suburbia 
can afford abortions, so there’s 
not a great interest here. It’s not 
our particular problem — we 
only support other groups work- 
ing for abortion reform. But 
women here are active in the 


school system, affirmative action 
programs — a great many are 
taking courses. They’re learning 
who they are, and they’re ear- 
ning their own money. What’s 
changing about women in subur- 
bia is that other women — in- 
stead of men — are defining 
women’s needs.” 

If women aren’t going to 
Tupperware parties, what are 
they doing? The alternatives 
cited by the women I spoke with 
included going back to work, 
training for a new career, taking 
yoga classes and donating time 
to organizations like NOW or the 
League of Women Voters. Some 
women consider volunteer work 
passe. Others say that they don’t 
need a salary to feel productive 

Continued on page 12 
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Michelin treads you can afford 


In Europe, remoulded radial tires are the preferred method of obtaining superb handling, long wear 
and maximum safety at affordable tire prices. 
In America, only Technitread can produce remoulded radials of comparable quality and price to 


those sold in Europe. 


Technitread's methods have been perfected in Europe for eighteen years. The tires are produced 
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an incredible price. 


we keep offering. 


Eleven functions 
minus twenty 


“It squares! {tp/s! It parenthesizes! 

It performs chain and mixed opera- 
tions! It enters exponential notation, at 
the touch of a single key! And if you 
leave it on for fifteen minutes 
without using it, it turns itself off (so 
you don’t run down the charge). j 

Altogether, an incredible machine, at 


But that’s what you expect from us, 
isn't it? It better be, because that’s what 


It is, of course, possible that this isn’t 
exactly the calculator you need. If it isn’t, 
fear not: we'll tell you, straight off. All we 
sell here is calculators, you see: lots of 
different makes and models. We know; 
them backwards and forward, every 
one. So if one isn’t exactly what you 
need, we have one that is. And we 

















We guarantee* you'll enjoy the 


high quality. . 


. and you'll make 


your food dollars go further. 


No, you won't solve the problems of inflation by buying a 
can of Stop & Shop peas or a package of waffles instead of 
your usual brand. But if you also buy our aspirin, salad 
dressings, detergents, preserves, bleach, cake mixes, rice, 
spaghetti, cream cheese, margarine, shampoos, peanut 
butter, plastic bags, butter, instant coffee, hair spray, 


pizza, ice cream, bacon, franks, cold cuts... 


to name 


just a few of our nearly 1,000 Stop & Shop Brand items... 
the total savings can be substantial! Switching to Stop & 
Shop Brand can help you make your money buy more of 


what you need... 


all without giving up an ounce of quality. 


*You must be completely satisfied with Stop & Shop 
Brand or we will give you your usual brand without any 
additional charge. That's our guarantee! 


So take this week’s shopping list: Compare item 
by item as you go through your shopping trip at 
Stop & Shop and then check the total amount you 
save on one visit alone. Comparing is believing! 


won't be happy till you have it. 

We know something else, too: you \ 
won't be happy unless you get the best 
price around. We take care of that by 
putting the lowest prices in New England 
on our calculators. 

Which is quite a plus for you. 


Litronix 2260R Exponential 
Reg. $69.95, 


now only 49.95 


including case 


ONE OF THE STOP & SHOP COMPANIES 


eS 


We have all the answers. 


sOgrTan- _ hl Comm. Ave. id 7) 787-2323 
pot - Fri rhpeaby A 30 
Sat. 9:30 AMto5 
soSTes — 40 Bromfield St. (G1 7) 542-6185 
eat 5 Fri ri petty 30 PM 


SUPERMARKETS 


9:30 
quney - 1961 Hencock ‘st. et 7) A 1017 
pen als - Fri in ony «gel 
1. 9:30 AM to 
WALPOLE — 928 ‘Providence Hwy. (61 7) 668-2333 
neh nei tgs 


Rec tareet Hh $322 Main Bt (617) 756-8367 
reer ie Fri rey 30 PM 


Get your Stop & Shopsworth: 
a Save .. . without giving up quality! 


Open Mon. - Sat. 9:30 AM to9:30 PM . 


For premium pricing call R. Stoddard (617) 782-1500. 
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Continued from page 11 
— the important thing is to do 
something that’s challenging. 

Carol Corbett is a 30-year-old 
unemployed college professor 
with two young children (ages 
one and four) who writes poetry 
and feels “‘worthy without get- 
ting a paycheck.”’ She’s been liv- 
ing in Newton for four-and-a- 
half years and compares her 
neighborhood to Cambridge in 
the early ’60s. 

‘‘We moved to Newton 
because we found ‘our’ house 
and were able to buy this 14- 
room barn for less than it would 
cost to rent an apartment in 
Boston. I love having land and 
lots of space to write. Sure, the 
nuclear family situation can be a 
drag, but there are alternatives. 
Some of the people we know are 
living quite happily in com- 
munes.” 

Carol finds Newton politically 
exciting — “the things you do 
can make a difference” — and 
she’s in charge of the orientation 
and support group task forces of 
the Newton Women’s 
Cooperative. 

“We started two years ago 
with a support group of women 
who felt they needed something 
outside of the nuclear family, 
who were feeling isolated from 
other women in the community. 
Now, we have some space in a 
local church where women can 
bring their kids and get a chance 
to share their problems with 
other women. We’ve gathered in- 
formation on medical care, legal 
aid, housing, child care and 
counseling or we can make inex- 
pensive, women-oriented ser- 
vices available. We have several 
support groups — for mothers 
with pre-schoolers, divorced or 
separated women — and there’s 
a movement to develop more ex- 
tensive after-school daycare 
facilities. We’re active in Birth 
Day [an organization advocating 
baby home delivery], and we’re 
putting together an all-day 
health conference to cover self- 
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examination, -childbirth and 
mental health. 

“Our support groups are the 
backbone of the co-op, but we’re 
more of a service than a feminist 
organization. Many of the 
women here approach the co-op 
from a very traditional stand- 
point — they use our. resources 
but are not really interested in a 
political committment. I’m 
fighting to include men in the co- 
op — to form a consciousness- 
raising group for women and 
men — but there’s a lot of op- 
position. 

“The fact is that we’re subur- 
ban women whether we like it or 
not. I’ve spent the last four years 
reproducing. I enjoy my work 
with the co-op, but I'd also like 
to be teaching. Eventually, I'll 
either go back to school or 
branch out into another field, 
but for the time being I’m active 
in the community and I feel 
productive.” 

Carol has made peace with her 
suburban situation and finds 
that it can fill her self-defined 
needs. She’s chosen to donate 
time to developing a women’s 
network rather than pursuing a 
salaried job. And she’s not the 
only one. 

Linda Havel is 37, has three 
school-aged children and 
swapped a paying job as a 
clerical worker for full-time in- 
volvement in the Women’s 
Health Project in Framingham. 
Like the Newton co-op, the 
Health Project grew out of a 
consciousness-raising group. 
“Our discussions always came 
back to bad medical experiences 
— abortions, insensitive male 
doctors — and no one knew of 
any alternatives. With some 
training and back-up money 
from Planned Parenthood, 12 
volunteers opened an office at a 
local church in 1972. Essentially, 
we're a referral service, but we 
also administer UCG tests [a 
two-minute chemical test for 
pregnancy that’s 98 percent ac- 
curate]. We’re mostly. seeing 


downtown.and low-ineome.-peo- 
ple and teenagers: A lot of them 
are afraid of clinics, and we ex- 
plain procedures and show them 
a speculum. The center is a place 
where women can just come to 
talk. 

“When we first opened the of- 
fice, we became so inundated 
with calls that we canvassed the 
area and found that there was a 
real need for a comprehensive 
ob-gyn clinic. Though the doc- 
tors at the hospital are against 
the clinic, we’re working closely 
with a family agency and hope to 
see the clinic come through. 

“I believe we’re the only group 
of women in this vicinity 
providing a community health 
service. None of us are 
professionals, but we use Our 
Bodies, Our Selves and go 
around and talk to groups about 
the importance of good health 
care for women.” 

Linda is the only one of the 12 
volunteers who works at the 
center full-time. When asked 
about the project’s feminist 
thrust, Linda replies: “It’s really 
hard to say who’s a feminist. I 
think most of the people who 
work at the center are, but our 
clients usually aren’t. The im- 
portant thing is that we’re all 
working together, and that 
women are taking responsibility 
for their own actions.” 

Both Carol Corbett and Linda 
Havel are channeling energy into 
feminist-oriented activities, even 
though they are reluctant to 
define their work. politically. 
They’ve confronted their needs 
and combined them with those 
of other women in their com- 


- munities. But sometimes it can 


be difficult to make that connec- 
tion. 

Sandra Phillips Yage is a 
former suburbanite who is 
NOW’s current vice-president in 
charge of public relations. She 
has two young children and, like 
Carol and Linda, is devoting her 
time to an unsalaried job. For 
several years, Sandra lived in 


Lineoln and then.Arlington but 
found that suburbia was. too 
homogenized. 

“For a while it was delightful 
— I enjoyed countrified living. 
But I found it difficult to make 
friends because most of the 
women were so involved in their 
homes. While I was working in 
Boston, I loved suburbia. It was 
something to come home to — 
but at that time I was experien- 
cing suburban living like a man. 
Once I- had children and spent 
more time at home, I felt 
isolated, as though I was living in 
a ghetto of women and children. 
I didn’t want my daughter to 
grow up in a vacuum. She never 
experienced people from 
different ethnic and racial 
backgrounds and was frightened 
when she saw an old woman. Ina 
ghetto-ized situation everyone 
makes a compromise — but the 
balance wasn’t there for me.” 

Three years ago, Sandra mov- 
ed back to Boston. When her 
youngest child starts school, 
she’s planning to go back to 
work. Though suburbia couldn’t 
fill her needs, she does see the 
potential for change. “It starts 
with the upper classes and drifts 
down. Women who have the 
time, energy and security, ex- 
plore themselves and their 
worlds and are able to effect 
positive change.” 

The happy housewife syn- 
drome that Sandra rejected is 
still thriving in some suburban 
towns. Some women are content 
with the role of wife-mother- 
homemaker. But even the most 
conservative communities are 
becoming aware of feminist 
stirrings. 

Diane Gallagher lives in 
Scituate, where she finds that 
the majority of women are 
alienated and threatened by the 
movement. ‘‘Women’s Lib has 
come to the big cities, but there’s 
not much support for it here.” A 
mother of four, Diane writes a 
feminist column for a local week- 
ly, South of Boston. “I deal with 
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ALL ABC-DUNHILL, PARAMOUNT, 
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WALPOLE MALL TRI-TOWN MALL 
le, Mass. 


668-3133/762-3323 
Open 10-9:30 Mon-Sat. 





€anton, Mass. 
828-4533 
Open 10-9 Mon-Sat. 











Beautiful Young Ladies 
Will Pamper You Breathless At 


Enjoy the pleasures of an imperial body 
massage. Large authentic rock sauna 
room, Eucalyptus decongestant chamber, 
infrared lamps to soothe nerves, Miami 
sun rooms, whirlpool featuring thera- 
peutic massage, and free refreshments 
in our Bachelor lounge 
Try the Ultimate Session 
READING, MASS. PEABODY, MASS. 
125 Main St. Newbury Plaza 
Info. 944-7395 Rt. 1 South 
Appt. 944-7469 Int& 535-4804 


MANCHESTER, N.H. APPt- 535-4999 

73 Lowell St. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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101 Doyer St. 

Info. (401) 831-1849 
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1800 Post Road 
Airport Plaza , 
Info. (401) 738-4950 
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women’s. issues,.-but instead. of 
positive feedback, I get an in- 
credible amount of grief. [Short- 
ly after a pro-abortion column 
appeared, Diane’s house was 
splattered with eggs.]. The 
women in this community are 
saying, ‘Don’t rock my boat, I 
know what my options are’ — 
but I don’t think they do. 

“T think it’s important to con- 
front these issues. Women have 
to see that they can do much 
more, that they can keep grow- 
ing. Sure, I still bake apple pies, 
but I do other things.” Besides 
writing her column, Diane is 
chairwoman of the Media Ad- 
visory Committee of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission on the Status 
of Women, and she also runs an 
art gallery in Hingham with 
three other women. 

Despite the lack of sisterhood 
in Scituate, Diane sees some ad- 
vantages to suburban living. 
“We have better schools, buying 
and running a home is less ex- 
pensive and you have much more 
living space than a city allows. 
But there are no daycare 
facilities out here. You either 
drag the kids with you or farm 
them out to friends. I don’t think 
the sisters in the city know what 
it’s like down here. This is really 
where the fight is — the move- 
ment is only six months old in 
parts of suburbia.” 

In Winthrop the fight hasn’t 
even begun. Caryl Rivers, author 
of Aphrodite in Mid-Century, 
says that the town is an ur- 
ban/suburban mixture, but that 
most of the women in Winthrop 
are clinging to stereotyped roles. 
“There really aren’t any women- 
oriented activities here except 
for the involvement in communi- 
ty schools. At suburban parties 
women talk about soap opera 
characters as if they were in- 
timate friends.” 

Caryl spends most of her time 
in Boston, where she’s teaching 
writing courses at BU’s School of 
Public Communication. “If I 
were at home all the time, I 
would go batty. The whole sub- 
urban set-up — one house, one 
mommy, two kids — is an un- 
natural situation. A woman 
must be highly motivated, really 
organized and have easy access 
to a babysitter if whe wants to 
get out and do something.”’ 

Marian Poverman, another 
prominant writer, agrees that 
determination is essential, that a 
woman must create her own op- 
tions. Marian is a divorcee with 
two children (one away at college 
and one still in high school) who 
loves living in Newton Corner. 
“As a single parent, I wanted a 
stable residence and a stable en- 
vironment. This is a solid com- 
munity that gives me the sup- 
port I need.”’ 

Though she is politically ac- 
tive and agrees that ‘some kind 
of consciousness-raising is a 
must for women,” Marian takes 
issue with the rhetoric of move- 
ment organizations. “The ex- 
isting women’s groups can’t 
reach a broad enough spectrum. 
The ‘group think’ is alienating.” 

If suburban women are ap- 
proaching the issues differently, 
they are moving in a similar 
direction. More and more of 
them are finding out that spen- 
ding day after day in a house full 
of kids, depending on soap 
operas for diversion, experien- 
cing the outside world through 
supermarket windows is not ex- 
actly stimulating. They are 
hanging up their halos and pry- 
ing loose from the compassion 
trap that Carol Waldron describ- 
ed. They’re joining conscious- 
ness-raising groups, creating 
alternatives through community 
centers, training for new careers, 
going back to their pre-mommy 
occupations. 

And though motherhood and 
PTA meetings are still held dear, 
the white picket fences are 
beginning to go as suburban 
women realize that there’s a lot 
more to life than the Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval. 
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Year After Year 
Its The Cat 
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AFTER YEAR AFTER YEAR AFTER YEAR AFTER 


The famous Arctic Cat El Tigre has 
been completely redesigned for 1975 
with a'choice of 340cc or 440cc free- 

air-cooled engines. Solid-state 
ignition systems fire two spark 

plugs per cylinder. The new machine 
is a full two inches lower than 

last year’s. 


Snowmobiling Fun Begins With 
ARCTIC CAT / The Leader. 


> AFTER YEAR AFTER YEAR AFTER YEAR AFTER 


AVAILABLE AT: 


Armand’s Arctic Cat Sales & Serv. 


369 Court Street 
Brockton, Mass. 
617-588-7762 


Hilltop Snowmobile, Inc. 
146 Mason Road 

West Townsend, Mass. 
617-597-2292 


Moto Shop, Inc. 
24 Woodland Rd. 
Georgetown, Mass. 
617-352-6246 


Ted’s Outboard Service 
184 Pulaski Bivd., Rt. 126 
South Bellingham, Mass. 
617-883-7712 


Russo’s Marine Mart, Inc. 
206 Mystic Avenue 
Medford, Mass. 
617-395-0050 

Larkin Lawnmower Service 
3 Washington St., Rt. 62 


North Reading, Mass. 
617-664-1400 or 944-0289 


South Street Snowmobile 
& Power Equip. 

360 South Street 
Marlboro, Mass. 
617-481-3395 


Ando Sales & Service, Inc. 
River Street 

Bernardston, Mass. 
413-648-9262 


Ronnies Cycle 
63 Alger Street 
Adams, Mass. 


413-743-0715 


Culley’s Ski-Do Ranch 
Route 117 

Lancaster, Mass. 
617-365-6762 


Crichton’s Fun Vechicles 
485 Winchendon Rd., Rt. 12 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
617-827-4739 


Arctic Cat West 

1632 Riverdale 

West Springfield, Mass. 
413-788-6433 


Howard Marine Center 
Rt. 20 

Sturbridge, Mass. 
617-347-3229 


Gauch Marine Inc. 
101 Hartford Pike 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 
617-799-0714 


Ludiow Outdoor Sports Inc. 
Eldorado Drive 

Ludlow, Mass. 
413-583-6602 


J&L Sales & Service 
East Street 

Goshen, Mass. 
413-268-7079 


Nickerson Brothers 
Route 5 & 20 
Whately, Mass. 
413-665-2620 


R & R Sport Center 
Orange, Mass. 
617-544-2355 


Moccio’s Sales & Service 
1211 Springfield Street 
Feeding Hills, Mass. 
413-786-4009 

Smith’s Sled Shop, Inc. 
Pleasant Street 
Huntington, Mass. 
413-667-5575 

Douglas Power Equipment 
Manchaug Road 

East Douglas, Mass. 
617-476-2449 


Distributed by 
NERO 
EQUIPMENT 


1370 County Rd. 8 


Canandaigua, N.Y. 
14424 


315-398-3950 
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A Newton South student 


WOULD YOU PAY 


A YEAR FOR THI 


By Clif Garboden 


the boys i mean are not refined 
they shake the mountains when 

they dance 
—E.E. Cummings 


Who calls the English teacher 
‘Daddy-O’? 

—Jerry Leiber and 

Mike Stoller 


The hall leading down to the 
jock corner — a/k/a the physical 
training facility — has a reputa- 
tion as a good place to find trou- 
ble. The decor is familiar public 
school drab. The lockers, 
painted institutional beige, are 
noticeably dirty and battered 
before their time. Broken floor- 
to-ceiling windows have been 
boarded up with cardboard and 
color-enameled panels or replac- 
ed with panes of unbreakable 
plexiglass which already have 
been adorned with neo- 
American graffiti. 

When periods change, the kids 
en route to their next class get to 
stroll down this corridor and 
meet the kids who never made it 
to their last class. The latter line 


* the walls like fixtures, heels dug 


into extorted turf. Pizza parlor 
cowboys bent on what our liberal 
pedants would call displays of 
anti-social behavior, they are 
considered indiscreet. 

“All right, let’s move.. You 
know you’re not supposed to be 





~-CHILD’S EDUCA 


If you lived in Newton, you would 


standing around here. Go some- 
where,”’ admonishes a firm but 
friendly female voice from one 
end of the gauntlet. The voice 
belongs to Judy Malone, an 
English teacher — young, attrac- 
tive, well liked and at least a foot 
and a half below the mean height 
of the transgressors she’s ad- 
dressing. 

The doors open at the other 
end of the hall, and a minor 
onslaught of swaggering high 
school males — these must be 
the jocks — fills the corridor. 
There ensues a period of mumbl- 
ing, grumbling, whooping and 
cat-calling, as the invaders jeer 
guttural equivalents of ‘‘you tell 
em, teach,” and the loafers bide 
their time to see if Judy will be 
sufficiently intimidated, belittl- 
ed or distracted to back down. 

She is not, and when the caco- 
phony subsides, the hallway 
clears. The last pugnacious sen- 
tinels depart their posts reluc- 
tantly, begrudgingly relin- 
quishing the uncertain potential 
for whatever self-esteem there is 
to be earned by further back- 
talking Judy. 
casualties. 

The residue of an unquiet 
mood pervades the emptied hall. 
Earlier, a boy was sent to a local 
hospital and treated for injuries 
incurred when another student 
decked him in the cafeteria. 
Several days previous, two black 


There are no 


students went at it in the same 
arena. This altercation drew an 
audience of whites from a faction 
known colloquially as “‘the kids 
who sit on the radiator,’’ who, 
according to one student 
witness, taunted the combatants 
with ‘racial slurs I never even 
heard before.” 

Before winter vacation, a ski- 
masked student commando 
burst into the building and 
dowsed a teacher with paint in a 
bizarre and, in the mind of the 
assailant, popular act of retribu- 
tion. 

Are these violent vignettes 
from the detention blotter in 
some inner-city blackboard 
jungle? Or the first reel of a B 
movie about a savior from a 
progressive Ed school whose 
idealism is about to be tested? 
No, these incidents are real, and 
they merit mention specifically 
for the incongruity of their set- 
ting. They all took place within 
the allegedly. utopian confines of 
Newton South High School, an 
institution lauded as “one of the 
three best high schools in the 
country.” 

Are’ these representative in- 
cidents? Not at all. Most New- 
ton South students can blase 
their way to graduation without 
being expelled, hospitalized or 
arrested. It may not even be fair 
to suggest that disruption is on 
the rise at the Newton school, 
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but it is certainly appropriate to 
add its existence onto the profile 
of the system. It is there, and 
everyone involved is coming to 
realize that the reasons why it’s 
there deserve mention. 

Take Principal Ernest Van B. 
Seasholes, for example. In his 
1973 assessment of .Newton 
South, Mr. Seasholes said: 

. increased restlessness and 
anti-social behavior by a number 
of students during the two weeks 


- preceding the winter holiday is 


particularly disturbing. Engage- 
ment of these students in 
positive, appropriate activities 
continues to be a difficult, 
elusive goal.” 
* 
We're the best! 
We're: the best! 
We're the B-E-S-T BEST!!! 
—Traditional 
Newton South is so much a 
model of upper-middle class 
educational excellence that it 
has become atypical. It is not, 
however, atypical of the 
educational ideals operating in 
other affluent suburbs. The 
money is there. In the °73-’74 
school year Newton spent 
$1949.55 per high school student 
(grades 10 through 12). The 
system’s average cost per stu- 
dent, grades K through 12, was 
$1593.06. At an average city- 
wide school membership (the 
Continued on page 18 
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SKU. MAKES IT... EASY. 





Circular Saws 


@ Bail bearing construction 
jated for 


storage case 





Port-A-Pak 
© Contains Skil Xtra-tool— 
. 3/8" chuck capacity 

with adjusting collar 
80 you can drill, hammer- 
drill or hammer-chisel 

© Powerful 3.2 amp, 1/3 hp 
burnout-protected motor 


e Accessory assortment 
includes 1/4” wood chisel, 
1/4” masonry bit, 

## 2 Phillips screwdriver bit, 
# 8 slothead screwdriver bit 
@ Handy Port-A-Pak carrying/ 





3/3” 
Drill 


e Adjustable variable speed 
control lets you pre-select 
proper forward speed 
anywhere from 0-1300 rpm 

e Dependabie 1/5 hp motor 

e Double insulated 
construction for extra 
operator safety 








Sander Kit 


e Model 490 Dual action 
sander—straight line 
for finishing, orbital 
for stock removal 
e Double insulated construction 
for extra operator safety 
e 6 sheets of assorted grits 
of sandpaper 
e 1/4 Ib. can of Plastic Wood 
e Putty knife 
e Sturdy molded carrying case 


Jig 





Deluxe 


Saw 


e Variable Speed Cutting 
control to select proper 
cutting speeds for woods, 
metals, plastics, compositions 

e Adjusting dial lets you 
pre-select the proper speed 

e Double insulated construction 
for extra operator safety 

e 1/3 hp 3.2 amp motor 

e Saw foot tilts 45 degrees 





CARLSONS LUMBER CO., INC. 


226 Spring St., West Roxbury 
opposite V.A. Hospital, off Rt. 1 


Available at 
these Dealers 











STEARS HARDWARE.& SUPPLY CO. 


1470 No. Shore Rd. 


MASSE HARDWARE CO. 
249 Walden Street, Cambridge 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


106 Lynn Street, Peabody 


RENT-A-TOOL-INC. 


777 North Shore Rd. 


There are 159,090 reasons 


to buy it. 
TEAC 


The leader. Always has been. 


159,090 owners had their reasons for 


choosing a TEAC 1200/ 


capability. 

Bias and EQ switches adjust for the 

new tapes. And there’s more. 

Chak oh the See eee 
cide that it is unbeatable in performance and 

price, just remember — you're not alone. 


The classic 
2300S. 


38 Boylston $t., Harvard Square / 182 Mass Ave., MIT / 870 Comm Ave., BU / 240A Newbury St., Prudential / Route 9, Framingham / 352 Main St., Stoneham 
Route 1 Dedhdin / 667 Main St., Waltham / 279 Main St., Worcester / 259 Triangle St,, Amherst / 186 Maia St., Northampton / $2 Teed Drive, Randolph 
= Nashua Mall Extension, Nashua, NH. / 165 Ange!! $t., Providence Ri / 1989 Post Road, Warwick Ri / 342 Fore St., Perttand ME ae 
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In 

Py addition 

to our home-cooked lean 
Corned beef (ask anybody from 
f our big fan club) AT SENSIBLE 
PRICES, we have home- style 
stuffed cabbage, home-style 
potato pancakes, cheese 

7 blintzes and imported cheeses 
*** as well as our delicious 
roast beef, spiced beef, salami, 


Vg chopped liver. . .and more! «*« 
and PARTY PLATTERS, 
our great specialty! 


ta: 927-9511 


OPEN 7 days a week, 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


PROVIZER’S DELICATESSEN 


549 Commonwealth Ave., Newton Centre, near Centre St. 


E < l 

njoy' 
Superb Eating on 
A Low Budget 
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100% Cotton 














WE BUY & SELL 
NEW & USED 
INSTRUMENTS 


Rico Clarinet Reeds — 4/$1 - 
Rico Sax Reeds — 3/$1 
Guitar Picks — 5¢ 
Dunlop Finger Picks — 10¢ 
Guitar Straps — were $5.99 NOW $4.44 
20 Foot Electric Guitar Cords 
were $5.75 NOW $3.99 
Regal Tip Drum Sticks 
Nylon Tips — were $3.80 pr., 
NOW $2.25pr. 
Plain Tips — were $3.30 pr., 
NOW $1.99pr. 


Guitar Strings as low as $2.00 set 

3 Piece Bongo Set — reg. $13.95 NOW $8.88 
Beginner Guitar — reg. $49 FROM $33 

New Yamaha Guitars — Prices too low 
to print 

New Aria Guitars — Even lower! 

Blues Harp & Marine Band Harmonicas 


— $3.99 


USED INSTRUMENTS: 


Used 4 Piece Drum Set 
w/cymbal — when new $400, NOW $150 
Gibson J-50 Acoustic — 
worth $500, NOW $325 
Martin 0-18 1963 — $325 
Guild Bass 1965 — $160 


Rickenbacker w/lights — $200 
Buescher Sax — $75 

Flutes (1 yr. guar.) — $75 
Violins — from $35 

Other Guitars — from $25 
Amps - priced to sell! 


Catalog sales on all instruments 


Best prices! 
RECORDS / TAPES / SHEET MUSIC 


THE SOUNDING 
BOARD 


The Olde Theatre Block 
421 Main St., Wakefield 
(only 10 minutes from Boston) 

246-1662 ® 


Open 9:30-9 Mon.-Fri., 
Sat. 9:30-5 


1229 Burlington Mall 
Burlington, Mass. 01803 
273-0380 
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the values 
on Schaefer 


Thank you for making 1974 such a good 

year for Schaefer. And by way of saying thanks, we're 
going to try our hardest to bring you the best beer 
values. So be sure to look for the Schaefer 

Value Alert displays today when you shop and take 
advantage of the values on Schaefer beer. 


Schaefer. when youre 
having more than one. 


a 


PF 


Schaefer Value Display 


at participating retailers. 


Schaefer Breweries, New York, N.Y., Baltimore, Md., Lehigh Valley, Pa. 
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@elre\jeln 
Theatre 


Brecht’s 
See lerlene)i 
the Stockyards 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
INTERNSHIPS 


Starting 
in Feb. and Sept. 


Problem Solvi 
Personal Growt 


Financial Aid Available 
Brochure on request 





HABITAT 
Box 136 Belmont 02178 
489-3850 








Route 29 Brockton, Ma. 
Open 8-5, Mon.-Sat. 
617-586-2945 
ANTIQUE CLOTHING 








_ one AVY icttadenant! 


KILL 
LICE 


PLEASANT GOOR : NO STAN 
Head, body, “crab” lice 
and eggs killed with one 

. At drug stores 


A-200 


























“THERE MUST BE AN 
T OF PEOPLE DUMBER | 
f bumper sticker NOW! | 


MLN PROMOTIONS | 

P.O. Box 3015 | 

Saxonville Station 

Framingham, MA 01701 | 
| 
| 
| 
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“THERE MUST BE AN AWFUL LOT 
OF PEOPLE DUMBER THAN I ” 


(GERALD R. FORD, 


JARY 


iAA 
JANL 








PANASONIC 


Radio with Built in 8-Track Tape 
Our Price $149.95 
PANASONIC MODEL CA11Z 
FM Converter. Add To Existing AM Radio 
Our Price $39.95 
PANASONIC MODEL CR714 
AM/FM Stereo Radio. Designed for im- 
ported and compact cars. 
be Price $99.95 


ANASONIC MODEL CR701 
AM/FM Sires ~~ —— for Full Size 
Cars, Vans and Ti 


Our Price $109.95 








PIONEER 
KP300 


FACTORY REFURBISHED 


PIONEER MODEL KP300/8 
FM Stereo Radio, W/Cassette, Auto- 


se. 
Our Price $89.95 
PIONEER MODEL TP8000/B 
Under-Dash AM/FM Stereo Radio with 8- 
= Tape INCLUDES: Pair Craig -9404 
$s 
ati Our Price $99.95 
PIONEER MODEL 0P400/B 
Quad Deck with FM Stereo Radio 
INCLUDES: 4 Craig 9404 Speakers. 


Our Price $125.00 





AUTOMOTIVE STEREO SPECIALISTS 


“SOUND SYSTEMS FOR AMERICAN & IMPORTED CARS, TRUCKS & VANS” 


MUNTZ/ 
CLARION 650 


MUNTZ-CLARION MODEL 650 
jeten FM Stereo With Cassette Auto- 
everse 


Our Price $139.95 
MUNTZ-CLARION 
MODEL 940 Under-Dash Cassette Deck. 
Auto-Reverse. 
Our Price $89.95 
MUNTZ-CLARION 
Model 811 Under-Dash Cassette Fast 
Forward, and Rewind, Auto-Reverse. 


Our Price $109.95 


MUNTZ-CLARION 
Mode! 659 In-Dash AM/FM Stereo With 
Cassette Fast Forward, Rewind, Auto- 


Reverse. 
Our Price $179.95 





LOWEST ADVERTISED PRICES IN NEW ENGLAND!! 


We Accept Mastercharge, BankAmericard and Cash 


THE STEREO PLACE, INC. 
277 Worcester Rd., (Rte. 9) Framingham, Mass. 


Tel. 873-9171 / 879-1352 * Open 9-9 


aily, Sat. 9-6 P.M. 


J.LL. 
604 


J.L.L. MODEL 604 
In-Dash AM/FM Stereo With Cassette 
Our Price $129.95 


J.1.L. MODEL 851 
In-Dash AM/FM Stereo With 8-Track Tape. 
Our Price $99.95 


J.1.L. MODEL 701 
In-Dash AM/FM Stereo Radio 


Our Price $69.95 


J.1.L. MODEL 702 
In-Dash AM/FM Mono Radio 


Our Price $59.95 











Centre MUSIC HOUSE 


. musical one - Stop shop " 


A psa 


18 MAIN ST. 


JCT. RT.9 


& FRAM.CTR. 
AMPLE PARKING 


WE ARE AUTHORIZED FACTORY DEALERS FOR: 


| Cy * | — 


ae eS 














USED EQUIPMENT @ RENTALS | @ TRADE-INS 


“INSTANT” REPAI 


OPEN MON-FRI 


930-9, 


SAT. 9:30-6 


RVICE — REPLACEMENT PARTS 
CUSTOM DESI IGNED SOUND & LIGHT SYSTEMS 


SHOP & COMPARE a Loe us COLLECT 875-0909 





Continued from page 14 
student population, less 
absences) of 15,966 kids, the 
total expenditure came to $25,- 
434,795.96. 

The numbers arranged on the 
printed sheet labeled “Informa- 
tion for College Admissions Of- 
ficers” show what money can 
buy. Mean spring college board 
scores for the class of °75 are 457 
for the verbal part and 491 for 
math. The class of ’73 sent 73.5 
percent of its members on to 
four-year colleges, 8.8 percent to 
two-year colleges and two per- 


_ cent to “other schooling.” 


Grades are high at Newton 
South. Some departments allow 
students to choose their courses 
from elective programs. Special 
curricula are developed in 
collaboration with such 
prestigious helpers as Harvard, 
MIT and Amherst. All classes 
are officially ‘‘college 
preparatory.”’ The physical 
plant is modern and enormous, 
filled with art rooms, music 
rooms, print shops and other 
goodies. The 1393-member stu- 
dent body is taught by a faculty 
of 108. Futures and schedules are 
guided by nine full-time 
counselors. 

To examine Newton South 
and the system that feeds it is to 
glimpse at some fondest goals 
realized, yet in ways more subtle 
than the open hostility described 
above, it is surprising how much 
a high school can resemble a 
high school. 

«x 

. they are among the few chil- 
dren left anywhere in public 
education for whom the claims of 
life, breath and free air have not 
been subordinated to the 
demands of someone else’s am- 
bitions. 

—Jonathan Kozol, 
New York Times 
Magazine, Oct. '67 


Going to Meadowbrook was like 
taking a three-year vacation. 
—junior, Newton South 


Behind Newton South are two 
junior high schools, Meadow- 
brook and Weeks. Weeks 
straddles the city’s North-South 
district line, and its student pop- 
ulation is divided accordingly, 40 
percent from the North, 60 per- 
cent from the South. Ninety- 
nine percent of Meadowbrook 
attends South. The one percent 
elects to go to North, usually for 
vocational courses unavailable 
at South, which doesn’t even 
employ a vocational counselor. 

Weeks is a relatively 
traditional junior high — that is 
to say, it is conventionally 
liberal. Weeks’s kids take classes 
with their own grade level, use 
textbooks and learn primarily 
from the packaged citywide 
curriculum dispensed by the Ed 
department. Grades are award- 
ed, and B+ is considered 
average. Weeks students claim 
the teachers there are generous. 
The school provides a junior ver- 
sion of the scholastic routine in 
operation at the high schools. 

Meadowbrook is admittedly 
less conventional. By now, the 
rest of the nation has caught up 
with its basic philosophies, but 
back in the 60s; the revolution 
was at hand and Meadowbrook 
looked like a hotbed of sedition. 

According to Ernestine 
McDonough, a charter member 


‘of the Meadowbrook 


conspiracy, 
it all started with Sputnik. “It 
was 1959. The government was 
interested in educating scien- 
tists. We were asked to identify 
our kids and we began tracking 
them in math courses. What we 
found out was that we simply 
couldn’t identify kids in seventh 
grade.” 

“Tracking” is the system by 
which kids are grouped accor- 
ding to their goals and abilities. 
“Identified,”” or placed in a 
group in the seventh grade, 
many students would find them- 
selves stuck inside one program 
until graduation, their fate seal- 
ed at an early age. Tracking’s 








66 Newton South 
Principal Seasholes re- 
marked in his annual 
assessment of the in- 
stitution that ‘South 
suffers because it is too 
much like a super- 
market .... Student- 
shoppers go to the 
school-supermarket, 
pick and choose from 
a large array of course 
offerings, and then 
depart ... In all in- 
stances the emphasis is 
on getting, not_con- 
tributing .. .’ 





best defense is that it allows kids 
to work at their own level. Track- 
ed classes learn as fast as possi- 
ble or as slowly as necessary, 
depending on the nature of the 
group. In many schools the space 
race era exaggerated the tracking 
system to the point where it 
trapped students with little 
chance to move from one level to 
another. 

Meadowbrook was then a new 
school, and its principal, Bettina 
King, wanted to do something 
different. So she began a pilot 
program, called Continuous 
Learning, which replaced the 
social studies curriculum with a 
selection of narrowly focused 
electives from which the 
students would choose. Kids 
from different grades (7, 8, 9) 
and different ability levels could 
elect to be in one class together. 
Suddenly, the students put the 
courses and the teachers on trial 
— a landmark reversal in the 
public schools. 
were replaced with individual 
written evaluations. 

McDonough explains: ‘‘We 
wanted to de-emphasize learning 
for the.sake of a grade. Students 
chose, their’ studies, and along 
with that choice came, the 
“responsibility for learning.” 

The overriding dream was to 
run Meadowbrook on a 
humanistic basis. A radical phi- 
losophy was put into practice: 
given enough rules, children 
become dependent on external 
motivation. If the force feeding 
stopped, children would better 
be able to motivate themselves. 
The school’s goal changed from 
simply preparing kids for the 
next set of imposed tasks — i.e., 
senior high — to helping them on 
a one-to-one basis learn for the 
sake of learning. 

But some parents didn’t get it. 
They wanted to see their tax 
dollar result in some tangible ex- 
pression of progress, i.e. grades. 
Meadowbrook’s budget in- 
creased, and Principal King put 
half the school on the Con- 
tinuous Learning program. A 
parents group, Concerned 
Parents of Meadowbrook, or- 
ganized in the community and, 
according to McDonough, ‘“‘went 
public,” planting newspaper ar- 
ticles like the one in the Boston 
Herald headed, ““Meadowbrook 
Students Used As Guinea Pigs.” 
Meadowbrook reorganized and 
the whole student body went on 
Continuous Learning. 

The conflict resulted in a town 
meeting featuring student 
testimony and a Concerned 
Parents walkout. Ultimately, 
Meadowbrook set up moderating 
guidelines stipulating that their 
kids would receive letter grades 
three times during ninth grade 
and throughout all three years in 
the fields of math and foreign 
language. Likewise, the math 
and language curricula would re- 
main sequential through grades 
7-9. Students from all three 
years would mix to form classes 
in science, social studies, 
English, industrial arts and typ- 
ing. Basically, this is the current 
Meadowbrook format. 

So Meadowbrook is different. 
Does it work? Says the school’s 


Letter grades 


current principal, Irwin Freed- 
man: “When you’ start com- 
paring schools in terms of stan- 
dardized test results, there is an 
assumption that that is what you 
are there to do. We hope that our 
philosophy promotes general 
learning skills ... long-run 
results, what we call mastery 
goals.” 

Fine, but the rigors of high 
school are an existing reality. 
What happens to Meadowbrook 
kids after grade 9? Geoff Pierson, 
district program coordinator for 
the: South side, feels that 
Meadowbrook , works for most 
students and thinks the 
necessary adaptation to the 
differences between schools can 
be in part productive. 

He cites a 1972 system-wide 
ninth grade survey of attitudes 
which showed a statistically 
significant higher degree of 
satisfaction on the part of 
Meadowbrook kids with their 
own development. 

A 1969 study tested Meadow- 
brook grads for scholastic 
achievement at their senior high 
levels. Roughly, this test 
demonstrated a slight setback 
for sophomores and a marked 
upswing in performance for 
juniors and seniors. However, 
the administrators and teachers 
involved, be they pro or con, are 
quick to point out the fallacy of 
using such tests to measure the 
success of the Continuous Lear- 
ning curriculum, 

“It’s easy to misread any test 
results, and people are too anx- 
ious to draw quick conclusions,” 
scautions Dr. Vince Solluzio, 
statistician for the Newton 
school system. ‘‘You can’t 
evaluate a system with a test 
that is designed to measure 
something else entirely .... We 
have no evidence that Meadow- 
brook has any adverse effect on a 
student’s performance in senior 
high. Grades and college ad- 
missions are comparable 
between Meadowbrook and 
Weeks graduates.” 

Student opinion is diverse. A 
“Newton ‘South sophomore who 
went to Weeks put it on the line: 
‘We went to a real school.” At a 
glance, it seems that many 
students now at South look back 
on Meadowbrook as time some- 
how misspent. Some comments: 

“Tt was like a playground over 
there.” 

“It was a relief to get here 
where they treat you like an 
adult, and we know what we’re 
supposed to be doing.” 

“They always told us we had 
choices, but there wasn’t much 
to choose from. Some courses 
were harder. That’s all.” 

“Tt was a big waste of time. I 
had this course over there called 
‘Supermarket’ or something. All 
we did was go out and play foot- 
ball.”’ 

“IT don’t like the way we’re 
learning it here, but we’re lear- 
ning more.” 

But not everyone was 
negative. Some students were 
ecstatic in describing their love 
for Meadowbrook. “It’s different 
here, and I don’t like it. At 
Meadowbrook people were really 
interested in learning, and we 
were really close to each other. 
We did work beyond what they 
gave us because we wanted to 
learn.” 

. Like Meadowbrook, South is 
not tracked, in the sense that a 
student is not forced to take 
classes at predetermined levels. 
There are, however, three 
“curriculums”: ‘‘honors,” “‘one”’ 
and ‘‘two.’’ Honors is an 
accelerated program run on an 
invitation-only basis. But so 
many kids are being invited right 
now that it’s not that much of an 
honor, and the program’s stan- 
dards are being lowered. 
Curriculums I and II are just 
what they sound like. 
Curriculum I is traditional col- 
lege prep and I] is catch-up col- 
lege prep (for the less 
motivated): In the end, the 

Continued on page 20 
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STEAK 
DINNER 


SPECIAL 


*4 .99 


Our Famous Boneless 
Sirloin Steak With 
Potato, Cole Slaw & Roll 


Open 7 days 


ROUNDUP 


WESTERN STEAK HOUSE 


BE @ FRAMINGHAM Shoppers’ World @WALTHAM 39 Main Street 
(Route 20) 


B @WORCESTER 121 Gold Star Blvd. @ HYANNIS Cape Cod Mall 
oe. ee eo soe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 











THE 
ALL-INCLUSIVE | 
DINNER 
FOR ONLY $6.95 


FILET MIGNON on ROAST PRIME RIB OF BEEF $6.95 
WHOLE LIVE MAINE LOBSTER $7.95 


YOU SAVE $4.95-4.35 


‘Total Cost if 
Purchased Separately 








uDED 
Cocktail of Your Choice INcL 





INCLUDED 
INCLUDED 


Shrimp Cocktail 
Salad—All You Can Make 








Fresh Baked Breads 





Beer, Wine or Sangria— 
Included With Dinner 

° Filet Mignon 

e Roast Prime Rib of Beef 

e Whole Live Maine Lobster 


INCLUDED 





INCLUDED 





INCLUDED 


INCLUDED 


INCLUDED 
$6.95-7.95 


Baked Potato, sour cream & chives 








ice Cream or Sherbet 





+ 


Coffee ee Ape 
$44+-90- $1230 








STEAK & BREW INC, 1975 








| Enjoy our All-Inclusive Hawaiian Barbecue Chicken Dinner for $4.95 | 
Offer good 7 days aweek. Prices & offer subject to change or withdrawal. 


Steak & Brew » 





FRAMINGHAM 
167 WORCESTER AVE. - RT. 9 
(617) 875-5201 
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program is made up of ability 
levels, but unlike tracking, it 
does allow for mobility and 
cross-overs at the discretion of 
the student. Theoretically, the 
choice of curriculum belongs to 
the students and their parents, 
but as Ann Sanguinetti, head of 
South’s English department, 
points out, teachers and 
counselors get their hand in, and 
“the kids certainly are guided.” 


Asked about Meadowbrook, a 
Curriculum II English class 
uttered a near unanimous groan 
of disgust. Honors and 
Curriculum I classes were mild- 
ly irreverent and had mixed 
reactions about their ex- 
periences. If any generalities are 
appropriate from this, it could be 
said that Meadowbrook serves 
best those kids who are by nature 
self-motivated. It serves least the 
uninspired, who see it as an op- 
portunity to follow the line of 
least resistance. Which is no 
great surprise. 

Commenting on the students’ 
negative opinion of their 
progressive junior high, Geoff 
Pierson suggests that ‘kids are 
responsive to their current situa- 
tion, and they might tend to 
reinforce where they are now.” 

* 

This is a big school, but you 
never meet anybody here. 
There's nothing that the whole 
‘school does together. Nobody 


bothers with sports except the 
jocks. 
—a Newton South senior 


The class files in, and the 
homeroom files out — two op- 
posing streams of chatter 
channeled through a narrow 
doorway. The incoming students 
plop down their books and sit 
assuming off-hand postures. The 
babbling continues. The teacher 
approaches center stage and 
calls out ‘‘who’s absent?” An un- 
answerable question. 

The kids go on talking as the 
teacher points out that the room 
is uncomfortably hot and carries 
on a one-sided conversation 
about an uncooperative janitor. 
Preliminary trivialities are dealt 
with — “who forgot his book?” 
‘Does anyone have a submission 
for the literary magazine?” — 
and then some unvoiced signal 
begins the class. 

They have read Antigone. The 
students are responsive to a 
fault, answering the teacher’s 
leading questions, making their 
own points. They seem to under- 
stand what they have read. 

These are sophomores in the 
honors English program at New- 
ton South. Their course is not 
listed in the department’s elec- 
tive syllabus. Other students 
choose their English classes from 
a list of over 30 specialized 
courses. A few cover the rotes of 
the discipline — vocabulary 
building, reading and writing 


«ts 





Judy Maton 


skills, grammar, composition — 
but the majority are fairly ex- 
otic. They are literature courses 
built around themes like 
“Women in Literature” and 
‘‘The Search for Self- 
Understanding.” 

Teachers say that grades and 
class participation are high at all 
levels. The students do their 
work and are responsive in the 
classroom. 

The honors classes are the ex- 
treme. The students deliver lines 
straight out of Room 222. 

The teacher prods: “What are 
these speeches like? What other 
speeches?” 


‘ ae 
ee AAS I AER 


& and class 


After a short silence, dawn 
breaks. “Oh! The ones that 
Creon made. Wow!” 

The teacher divides the class 
into two groups, strophe and 
antistrophe, for oral reading. No 
one objects. The class is still 
enthusiastically discussing An- 
tigone when the period ends. 

Academically, it is hard to 
fault Newton South, but an un- 
healthy stagnation characterizes 
life outside the classroom. The 
students are fragmented, fac- 
tionalized into interest groups 
that, surprisingly enough, cross 
socio-economic lines. What ex- 
tracurricular activites exist are 
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Beautiful clothes. 
from 


Pennyworth’s 
110 Munroe St. 
Lynn @ 595-6710 








highly specialized — drama, 
music, sports, film, computers. 
The facilities are there, but by 
their nature they reinforce the 
stereotypes the students impose 
on each other. 

The students live in a climate 
of fear and alienation. One group 
never touches another. Like 
graduate students at a universi- 
ty, their lives touch each other 
only as much as necessary. The 
campus hangouts are like armed 
camps abiding an uneasy truce. 
The only motivation there is is to 
mistrust each other. 

Citizenship is at an all-time 
low. If the corridors and common 
rooms weren’t cleaned daily, the 
litter would be knee high within 
a week. The halls and the wash- 
room show evidence of van- 
dalism and neglect. Newton 
South has been reduced to a 
place to attend classes. No one 
cares about the institution. No 
one belongs there. Social life is 
non-existent, and the students 
are strangers. 

Newton South Principal 
Seasholes remarked in his an- 
nual assessment of the institu- 
tion that ‘South suffers because 
it is too much like a_ super- 
market . Student-shoppers 
go to the school-supermarket, 
pick and choose from a large 
array of course offerings, and 
then depart ... In all instances 
the emphasis is on getting, not 
contributing .. .” 

The day of the hall monitor 
has passed. Students at South 
have more freedom than any 
students ever had. Smoking is 
just a step outside the door. 
Attendance is taken once at mid- 
day, and the campus is “open.” 
Students come and go at will. 
(They did that anyway, admits 
Seasholes, so now we have an 
open campus.) 


Sociologically, Newton South 
is on the clique system; or so say 
students who can define an art 
and drama clique, a black clique 
and the more nebulous 
categories of jocks, grubs, freaks, 
straights and greasers. The 
school is a battle of subcultures, 
yet no student admits to being in 
any of them. 

No one seems to be able to get 
it together. Judy Malone 
suggests that ‘‘the students can’t 
fight the inertia. Most of them 
are afraid — afraid to fail, afraid 
of being snubbed, afraid of each 
other.” 

The problems arise outside the 
classroom. When washroom 
passes and dress codes went out 
the window, they took marching 
band, sock hops, dress-up day, 
pep rallies, skating parties and a 
raft of other traditions with 
them. Now, there’s nothing left 
but the classes. 


“There used to be things that 
nobody seemed to enjoy very 
much,” Judy Malone recalls, 
‘‘but at least the kids got 
together when they mocked 
them. They were phony things, 
but now that they’re gone, 
there’s nothing left to fill the 
void. 

“School spirit is a silly term, 
but that’s where a lot of the trou- 
ble in the halls comes from. The 
cliques and the fights happen in 
part because the kids want them 
to. They’re the only things that 
ever happen to everyone. Our 
students are bored.” 


Last fall, the group of 
Southern high school students 
diverted from and locked out of 
the Boston public schools visited 
Newton South. Afterwards, a 
genuine grassroots student group 
formed and met regularly 
through to vacation. The group 
gathered together an unlikely 
mixture of students to talk about 
Southie, prejudice, themselves, 
their school, the cliques and 
their problems. The students in- 
volved were impressed. 

“Kids were talking to kids 
they never even saw before. We 
need something to hold us 
together — an issue, a basket- 
ball game . . . anything.” 
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i a Wists 


By Peter Birge 

Life is a holiday for Richard 
Titus II at North Shore Mobile 
Villa near Peabody. Snow fell 
one January Saturday, and 
Richard’s mother bundled him 
in mittens and his Hockeytown 
U.S.A. headsock for an after- 
noon’s skating on the pond 
behind their trailer court, a four- 
and-a-half acre park that the 
city of Peabody zones specifical- 
ly for mobile home inhabitants 
on the spit of land that adjoins 
the I-95 and Route 1 inter- 
change. While Richard pranced 
around the living room of the 
family 12x50-foot Schultz Home- 
steader, his father Dick, a steel- 
worker in Revere, warned him 
not to get lost out back. 

“‘That used to be a real 
problem, hunting down the kids 
in the woods,” Dick recalls. ‘“‘But 
that’s all changed now. When I- 
95 came through, they cleared 
out all the trees. Now, it’s a 
cinch to spot the kids.” 

Dick’s weekly take-home pay 
of $150 has been enough for him 
to buy his own five-room home 
on wheels which his wife Mary- 
anne has lovingly decorated. 
And on the 60x50 lot they rent 
from the park for $66 per month, 
she’s planted nasturtiums and 
rose bushes by her front door, 
which is two feet from the black- 
top road that winds through the 
park. 

In eight years Dick’s managed 
to save enough money to buy and 
maintain two Plymouths, a six- 
bed Tag-Along camper and a 
Skidoo snowmobile that his 
younger brother races down the 
closed section of I-95. Life is good 
for the Tituses. They have arriu- 
ed, and they bridle defensively 
at the suggestion that they might 
be missing out on something, 
crowded in like sardines with 72 
other trailer park residents on 
land they don’t own. 

“I’m tired of those people with 
the $40,000 houses in Wellesley 
telling us we should live like they 
do,” says Maryanne, who leads 
me on a tour through her sur- 
prisingly roomy: Homesteader to 
dispel the impression that 
mobile homing is like living in a 
derailed Amtrak car. And -she 
succeeds, with a perpetual smile, 
letting you know that she is 
determinedly content with rais- 
ing her family in five rooms pan- 
elled in imitation walnut. “The 
only thing we don’t have that 


% caters 


other folks do,” she says, “is a 
cellar.” — 

As much as Dick and Mary- 
anne Titus wish to convey the 
impression that they, though 
poor, are lord and lady of a 
miniaturized manor, the visitor 
cannot overlook just how much 
their lives are governed by who- 
ever owns the space on. which 
they. are building their lives. 
While Dick may proudly exhibit 
his cars, he’s selling the Skidoo 
because the park’s managers 
don’t like to have their narrow 
road cluttered. One of the 
appliances Dick has bought 
saves his wife from unnecessary 
drudgery, but he asks his neigh- 
bors not to tell for fear the park 
manager, who lives 12 feet away 
in the trailer next door, will 
report him to the owners as a vio- 
later of park rules and re- 
gulations. 

“It may not be a big lot, but 
it’s big enough,” Dick says, look- 
ing to the brighter side, as he 
leans against the little white 
wicker fence he built in front of 
the trailer after applying in 
writing for permission. 

“Maybe someday, I can afford 
to move the family up north to 
New Hampshire,” Dick says, 
“and put the Homesteader on 
my own private land. It’s some- 
thing I think about a lot.” But 
meanwhile, he would rather not 
think about his neighbor Mary 
Stack and her problems at 
Saugus Mobile Park, five miles 
down the road. 

Known as the “troublemaker 
lady” by certain park managers 
along Route 1, Mary Stack is a 
symbol to her friends of how 
vulnerable mobile home tenants 
can be when they confront their 
landlord with legitimate griev- 
ances. Despite the manicured 
gardens and costly improve- 
ments which have only further 
immobilized them, they have 
about as much bargaining power 
as a squatter. 

If you are driving north, away 
from Boston up Route 1, all of 
the town of Saugus as you know 
it begins at Boston Baby (the 
sign is still up, but the bootie 
peddlers have closed) and con- 
tinues for nine miles through a 
maze of shipping centers and 
MacDonald’s golden arches up 
to The Ship, a restaurant within 
a “moored galleon.” Halfway 
through town on the right is the 
Saugus Mobile Park. To those 


driving through, this park, like 
the other dozen along the road, 
blends in with the surrounding 
commercial establishments, 
suggesting a settlement of un- 
fortunates whose lives have stall- 
ed en route to a more sump- 
tuous suburbia further north. To 
Jim DeCotis, the titular head of 
the “‘North Shore.Family Com- 
plex’ (a reference to his many 
land-holding relatives), which 
owns a number of Route 1 mobile 
encampments, Saugus Park is 
just another of the lucrative in- 
vestments he’s made on the road 
he calls the “golden strip.” And 
to Mary Stack, Saugus Park is 
home. 

Mary doesn’t look like a 
heroine, although she’s been 
fighting Jim DeCotis, his rent 
hikes and his alleged harassment 
for three yeras now. She’s 56, 
with diabetes and heart trouble, 
and sometimes she can only 
manage a whisper (“One of my 
spells, you know). She has a big, 
friendly German shepherd whom 
she walks each morning and 
evening in the woods behind the 
park. Over her bed is a portrait 
of a dog (who closely resembles 
her own) with a starburst coming 
from behind his pointed ears, as 
if he were a celestial guardian. 
On the wall by the front door of 
her red and maroon Liberty 


trailer is mounted a dainty dish 
of chinaware with this in- 
scription: ‘‘God Bless Our 
Mobile Home.” 

Behind the wicker fence in her 
front yard, though, stands a 
public notice board with the 
minutes of the 846 Tenants 
Association and its fight with 
Jim DeCotis. (Mary is the presi- 
dent of the group, which takes its 
name from the Saugus Park’s 
street number.) Beneath the 
chinaware display, she keeps a 
two-tiered filing cabinet stuffed 
with the complaints of her neigh- 
bors, mostly retired couples, 
widows and widowers. 

Ms. Stack’s problems with 
Jim DeCotis began three years 
ago, when she and her husband 
John, who works for Baird 
Atomic in: Bedford, moved in to 
the park and rented their 35 x 75 
lot for $60. ‘““‘Within three weeks 
the rent went to $64.50. Five 
months later, we were hit with 
another increase, bringing it up 
to $72.20. Then, in August of ’73, 
DeCotis hiked it to $85.” 

At this point, Mary appealed 
to the Saugus selectment for 
help and organized her 846 As- 
sociation. DeCotis’s rent de- 
mand, which cited raised real es- 
tate taxes as the reason for the 
increase, was waived by the 
selectment, pending an in- 





Troubles on God's Little 1/15 of an Acre: Mary Stack (above) and 
the Tituses , 


vestigation. 

“Jim DeCotis,” says town se- 
lectman John Bucchiere, “came 
forth with figures that he was 
losing money on the park due to 
mortgage payments on park 
maintenance, taxes and 
operating costs. But these fi- 
gures could not be verified; they 
were his own, prepared by him 
and not legally audited figures. 
Everybody in the town of 
Saugus, including myself, knew 
that Jim was making a profit on 
Saugus Park. As for the notice 
sent to the tenants proclaiming a 
rent hike, I can state unequi- 
vocally that the claim of higher 
taxes was false and misleading. 
Just a lie. Saugus Park, in fact, 
had just won the first round in a 
tax abatement proceeding, and 
its taxes were being rolled back.” 
' The town’s selectmen, by Buc- 
chiere’s motion, voted to support 
The 846 Association’s decision to 
challenge DeCotis’s rent hikes in 
court. After losing in Lynn court, 
the decision was appealed. Six 
months later, at the hearing in 
Salem Superior Court, the judge 
awarded DeCotis an increase of 
$19.80. With $92 rents, Saugus 
Park became the most expensive 
mobile park in the Common- 
wealth. While city dwellers 
might not find $92 anything to 
bitch about, Saugus Park resi- 
dents felt crippled by this 
change in their tight budgets 
(most are subsisting on social se- 
curity, while paying off bank 
mortgages with interest rates ap- 
proaching 16 percent). Mary 
Stack and other park residents 
blame the adverse ruling on the 
selectmen. ‘They made a big 
show at first,” says Mary, “but 
only a few came to stick up for us 
in court.” 

Though unsuccessfully argued 
in the DeCotis rent case, the 
then recently enacted Mobile 
Home Bill of Rights holds out 
some hope to the 30,000 mobile 
home dwellers in Massachu- 
setts. Lobbied through the legis- 
lature by former Assistant At- 
torney General Sarah Was- 
serman, the bill went into effect 
in February of 1974 and became 
part of then Attorney General 
Quinn’s aggressive campaign 


$ against those nefarious park 


owners who harass tenant- 
owners with vague and un- 
reasonable regulations. Spe- 
cifically, it prohibits rules it 
deems ‘‘unfair or uncon- 
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66In 1972 two members of the ‘North 
Shore Family Complex’ were found guilty 
in Superior Court, Essex County, of having 


forc 


tenants, upon selling their homes, to 


pay a ten-percent resale fee or $250. No ser- 
vices were provided for this charge ... . In 
his 17-page opinion, presiding Judge Fran- 
cis Good referred to this practice variously 


as “a racket ... a sandbaggin 


a hold-up 


... and a slick way for the mobile park en- 
trepreneur to 5 is hands on someone 


else’s money.’ 





scionable.” Its language is un- 
clear about unfair rents, but the 
bill does prohibit summary evic- 
tions without just cause. By 
about the time the bill became 
law, however, Jim DeCotis had 
apparently already found at 
least one loophole. 

~ On February 16, 1974, eight 
months before the Salem hearing 
on DeCotis’s case and several 
months after the selectmen’s de- 
cision to waive the rent hike pen- 
ding their own investigation, 
DeCotis posted a “For Sale or 
Lease” sign on the Saugus Park 
property. “I was losing money on 
the park,” DeCotis said in a re- 
cent phone interview. “But now, 
I don’t want to sell out. I’m get- 
ting by OK with the $92 a 
month.” 

His tenants were thrown into a 
panic by the sign. Afraid of being 
forced out by a new owner in- 
terested in commercial con- 
struction, half of Mary’s 846 
Association resigned. She alleges 
that DeCotis raised the sign not 
to sell out, but to intimidate her 
membership. Selectman Buc- 
chiere, who says he is now press- 
ing for municipal control of 
parks within Saugus, agrees: 
“The owners of Saugus Park 
had no more goddamned inten- 
tion of selling out than the man 
on the moon.” 

On March 11, a few weeks 
after the sign was posted, Mary 
says, registered letters of evic- 
tion were sent to each of the 71 
tenants in Saugus. Simultan- 
eously, Mary claims that 
DeCotis started certain 
harassments including building 
a flower stand near the narrow 
entrance to the park to make 
coming and going hazardous. 
Even more bizarre is Mary’s 
claim, filed in a bill of complaint 
by the tenant association’s at- 
torney Steve Kehoe, that 
DeCotis sent an unidentified 
photographer through the park 
as if to convey the impression 
that he was scouting the pro- 
perty for a possible buyer. 
DeCotis denied all these alle- 
gations, but by this time Saugus 
Park had become such a cause 
celebre in the mobile home in- 
dustry that the trailer park’s 
residents began receiving glossy 
brochures from such outfits as 
the New Florida Corporation, 
advertising their River Park 
Estates, a mobile home com- 
munity near New Smyrna 


Beach, Florida: ‘““Why Pay Rent? 
Why Be at the Mercy of Land- 
lords?” the copy read, offering 
lots for sale at $5995 and up. 
Notwithstanding these siren 
calls from the deep South, Mary 
had decided enough was enough. 
She marched out to the 350- 
pound “For Sale” sign with a 
wrench and a screwdriver, 
chipped away the rust and freed 
the bolts. The police stopped by 
while she was doing her dis- 
mantling job and asked what she 
thought she was up to. “I told 
them nothing at all,” she recalls. 
“That seemed to satisfy them, 
and they drove away.” Then 
Mary, who might weigh 110 
pounds soaking wet, leaned, 
pushed and pulled until the sign 
keeled over in the street. “After 
all, DeCotis didn’t have a per- 
mit for the sign anyway. My 
neighbors peeked out and whis- 
pered that we’d all be in trouble, 
but I’d decided the fight was 


on.”’ Even so, only a few months’ 


later, DeCotis won his claim for 
$92 in rent. 

“Well, we didn’t win and we 
didn’t lose,” Mary reflects. “But 
I’ve certainly fluttered up a few 
feathers.” : 

But has she really? Any owner 
need only threaten to sell out his 
trailer park to inspire fear, since 
moving a 70-foot trailer is al- 
most impossible. It’s expensive, 
of course, because today’s mobile 
homes are far from being mobile 
and recent legislation has added 
to the expense by mandating 
that all mobile homes above a 
certain size be both followed and 
preceded by cars warning of a 
“Wide Clearance Load.” Fur- 
thermore, trailers may not travel 
the highways after dark and 
must pay certain fees for crossing 
bridges. Then, too, im- 
provements such as porch ad- 
ditions would have to be left 
behind. “You don’t just pick up 
a Schultz Homesteader,” Dick 
Titus told me, explaining why he 
had bought his Tag-Along 
camper. “It would cost a for- 
tune.” 

A more important problem, 
however, is this: to which trailer 
park would one move if evicted? 
Some dealers and park owners 
have conspired to create a “clos- 
ed park” policy, whereby the 
dealer will sell you a trailer to go 
on his lot and his lot alone. 
Should you be sent on your way, 

Continued on page 24 
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Continued from page 23 

the other dealers will simply re- 
fuse you a spot, telling you that 
they are all filled-up: 

Former Assistant Attorney 
General Wasserman, author of 
the Mobile Home Bill of Rights, 
explained how this policy began: 
“Whenever the dealer who also 
owns a park sells you a new 
mobile home, you can figure that 
he’s getting at least a 35 percent 
profit on his mark-up from the 
manufacturer. Because space is 
so restricted already by tight 
zoning laws in the cities and 
towns adjacent to trailer parks, 
he’s obviously not going to waste 
what he has on a used trailer for 
which he’ll get nothing.” Conse- 
quently, the scarcity of mobile 
lots is such that a used trailer 
without its own backyard is 
worth next to nothing on the 
open market. While Ms. Wasser- 
man finds this policy unfor- 
tunate — it has served to give 
the landlords almost inviolable 
power — she doesn’t consider it 
illegal, since the dealer is en- 
titled to a profit. 

What she does find illegal. is 
what appears to be the existing 
state of affairs in the Route 1 
mobile home trade. “That you 
have to buy from a certain dealer 
who owns a park in order to get 
into that park is a violation of 
the ‘restraint of trade’ statutes 
under both federal and state 
anti-trust laws.” Known as a 
“tying arrangement,” this occurs 
in situations whereby a person 
must rent or buy one item if he 
hopes to rent or buy a second. “‘It 
is acommon practice in the state 
right now,” according to Wasser- 
man. 

In 1972 two members of the 
“North Shore Family Complex” 
were found guilty in Superior 
Court, Essex County, of having 
forced tenants, upon selling their 
homes, to pay a ten-percent re- 
sale fee or $250. No services were 
provided for this charge. Most 
paid, since they were told by the 
owners of Pine Grove Mobile 
Park in Danvers, David Paglia 
and Michael DeCotis, that if 
they did not pay the fee, the 
management would inform pro- 
spective buyers of the homes 
that the trailers would be remov- 
ed from the lot upon resale — ob- 
viously rendering them = worth- 
less. In his 17-page opinion, 


presiding Judge Francis Good 
referred to-this practice variously 
as “aracket.. . a sandbagging, a 
hold-up .. . and a slick way for 
the mobile park entrepreneur to 
get his hands on someone else’s 
money.” He further stated that 
“the tenant-owner under this 
resale fee system is forced into a 
position in which he has no real 
alternative but to submit to the 
pressure of paying off the [park 
owners] who thereafter give their 
OK to the sale. The entire situa- 
tion reeks with inequity and un- 
fairness — and the originator of 
this idea ranks high indeed with 
infamous financial cheats who, 
in years gone by, have suc- 
ceeded in bilking the powerless 
of untold amounts of money.” 

The Superior Court decision 
was appealed by Paglia and 
DeCotis but it was upheld by the 
Supreme Judicial Court as an 
unfair and deceptive practice 
under the state Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1968. Called the 
“baby FTC act,” the state law 
instructs the courts to look to 
corresponding federal laws for 
guidance and directs the attor- 
ney general not only to make an 
injunction against violators, but 
also to seek restitution for vic- 
tims. Wasserman, who argued 
the case, says that the impor- 
tance of DeCotis and Paglia vs. 
the Commonwealth lies in the 
court’s willingness to redeem not 
just the plaintiffs, but everyone 
at Pine Grove Park who had paid 
a resale fee. 

While, as Judge Good wrote in 
his decision, ‘‘no clearer oppor- 
tunity to defraud the consumer 
public could be outlined or sug- 
gested than the operating prac- 
tice of the [park owners] in this 
case ... i.e. DeCotis and Paglia 
own the mobile park, they 
manage the mobile park as P & 
D Sales Co., they sell mobile 
homes and finally, by way of in- 
trusion, they are involved in the 
purchase and sale of other per- 
sons’ [tenant-owners] mobile 
homes,” no action has yet been 
filed against them, nor can it be 
determined if any investigation 
has begun or is continuing into 
this monopoly that puts the 
tenant-owners over a barrel. 
Repeated requests to interview 
members of the Consumer Pro- 
tection Division of the attorney 
general’s office were turned 


down by Peter Lucas, Attorney 
General Bellotti’s press secre- 


tary. 


Jim DeCotis’s ‘“‘North Shore 
Family Complex” is just that — 
complex, esspecially the way his 
family three branches out. He, 
for one, owns Townline Sales, 
which manages Saugus Park and 
sells the lots. He is also a half 
owner in the park, while both 
Fanny Tavano, his aunt, and 
Mary Roberto, his cousin, own 
shares. 

Recently, I checked with 
DeCotis to verify just exactly 
who were the Paglias, the 
Tavanos, the Tomassis, the 
Robertos, the Guarantis and the 
numerous other DeCotises — 
all of whom are listed as owners 
of mobile home parks on Route 1 
and beyond. He replied amiably: 
‘“‘Tomassi — he’s my brother-in- 
law. Frank Roberto, who owns 
Shady Oaks Park in Danvers and 
a few other things, is married to 
my cousin. Her maiden name is 
Tavano. Well, she was married 
to Roberto; she’s divorced now, 
and her new name is Guaranti 
....No, I don’t own P & D Sales 
at all. Mike and John DeCotis 
own that. I heard about the 
judge’s decision against the Pine 
Grove Park people. That’s a ter- 
tible thing putting people over a 
barrel like that. Yeah, I know it 
was DeCotis vs. Common- 
wealth. That wasn’t me, you un- 
derstand. Those DeCotises were 
my cousins.” 


But on May 5, 1972, Mary 
Stack, who had just moved out 
of East Boston that morning on 
her way to a new life at Saugus 
Park, says she paid one Carl 
DeCotis, Jim DeCotis’s brother, 
a ten-percent resale fee in order 
to move into the Saugus trailer 
she’d bought for $1100 from an 
outgoing family. If this is true, 
she was a victim of a variation of 
the resale racket, whereby the 
buyer, not the seller, pays. 


“T was a little confused that 
day,”’ Mary recalls, “what with 
moving out of Boston and all, 
and was given the impression 
that Townline. Sales was only 
helping me arrange payments on 
the trailer. I found out later what 
I was really paying for. The other 
family had threatened to raise 
hell if they had to pay, so Town- 
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line got the fee from me in- 
stead.” 

Mary claims she never even 
met Carl DeCotis but delivered a 
cashier’s check made out to him 
to a salesman at Townline. That 
seems beside the point, since a 
photostat of the cancelled check 
she obtained is endorsed “for 
deposit only, The Naumkeag 
Trust Co.,” to the credit of 
Townline Tenpins. “Yes,” Jim 
DeCotis told me while listing his 
holdings, “the bowling alley is 
mine.” 

“We don’t really know who 
we're dealing with,’’ Mary Stack 
admits. “‘Often, the notices we’re 
received here have been signed 
only ‘The Management.’ ” 

Despite this apparent cor- 
porate slight-of-hand, however, 
the DeCotis ‘““Complex”’ is will- 
ing to spell out its control of the 
mobile home market to the 
public. A Townline Sales adver- 
tisement in the May 28 issue of 
the Lynn Item reads, in part: 
“‘We are the only sales agent ex- 
clusively representing the mobile 
home owner .. . . Where do you 
want to live? Choice of homes a- 
vailable. Malden, Saugus, Pea- 
body, Danvers, Billerica, 
Chelmsford, also Hudson, New 
Hampshire.” : 

So if it is true, as the adver- 
tising implies, that the 
“‘Complex’’ monopolizes the 
public’s. access to the mobile 
home market in this part of New 
England, what can be done to 
unfreeze the situation and en- 
courage fair play? Wasserman 
thinks that the real answer lies 
beyond lobbying for an endless 
stream of protective legislation. 


Instead, the only effective 
remedy she can foresee is a wil- 
lingness on the part of towns and 
cities to adopt zoning policies 
that would free private property 
for trailer occupancy within their 
metropolitan district, rather 
than shunting the parks off into 
outlying commercial areas. 
“The towns can still protect 
themselves,” says Ms. Wasser- 
man. ‘‘By using highly re- 
strictive zoning within their 
residential neighborhoods, they 
can specify just where and where 
not mobile homes would. be 
allowed to sit. They can pass 
stringent housing inspection 
standards, fire codes and health 
laws to keep the trailers up to ac- 
ceptable standards. They can re- 
quire a minimum acreage for a 
& mobile private lot and even de- 
mand that the owners build ten- 


g foot high fences around their 


3 trailers if their neighbors think 
they’re an eyesore. Even with all 
these regulations, I don’t know a 
mobile home owner who would 
complain.” 

Wasserman knows her reform 
is unpalatable to urbanites. But 
for Mary Stack, reform is the 
only way out. Come October, 
when DeCotis might demand 
another rent hike (‘“‘We shall 
see,”” he says), Mary plans to 
resist as before. ‘It’s been a hard 
two years of fighting,” she says. 
“And a lot of the old people in 
the park won’t even talk to me 
now because they’re so angry 
with me for dragging them 
through all this when all they 
wanted was to be left alone by 
everyone. It doesn’t matter, 
though, because I’d love to fight 
DeCotis again.” , 

For all her spiritedness, 
though, Mary’s edgy. She 
realizes she’s living on a prime 
piece of commercial property 
which DeCotis could legally sell 
out from under her at any time. 
And the more successful her 
struggle, the more likely it 
appears that she will be fighting 
not her landlord, but the traffic 
on Route 1 — dragging her mon- 
strous Liberty trailer. 

“There’s a ‘For Sale’ sign up 
on the vacant lot across the 
street, and we think DeCotis 
owns it,” she suggests. “It adver- 
tises for ten acres, but there cer- 
tainly aren’t ten in that parcel — 
not unless you include Saugus 
Park. Now, | can’t tell whether 
he would really sell us out now or 
not. But I can only guess that he 
just put that sign up as a sneaky 
reminder to us, of what could 
happen if we get too far out of 
hand.” 











CAMPING SUPPLIES 
SLEEPING BAGS 
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“BOSTON’S LARGEST ARMY & NAVY STORE” 


Snyder's 


Armny Navy Storé 


601 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 426-6588 
557 BOYLSTON ST., COPLEY SQ. 536-2433 


CLEARANCE SALE 


20% 


WITH THIS AD ON ANY PURCHASE 


VOID AFIER FEBRUARY 15 





‘SHOES AND BOOTS 
PAINTER’S WHITE DUNGAREES 
ARMY FATIGUE PANTS 


OFF! 


NAVY PEA COATS 
AIR FORCE PARKAS 
13 BUTTON SAILOR 
PANTS 
ARMY SURPLUS 
CLOTHING 
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A REAL TASTE TREAT BY 


THE GUESS WHO 


Super savings now 
on all their hit albums and tapes 


men THE GUESS WHO 
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Their brand-new LP features the sensational vocals of Burton Cummings, 
the new guitar sound of Domenic Troiano and some exciting hit songs like 


“Dancin’ Fool” “Dirty” and many more. 





AMER CAN Wy OMAN ae 





APL/S/K1-0405 LSPX-1004 APL/S/K1-0269 LSP-4266 


These and many more available 
waa 74 


Only $4.77 each LP Records and Tapes 
“Dedicated To The Fine Art of Listening’ 


the musicsmith 


COOLIDGE CORNER ec HESTNUT HILL @ HANOVER | NEWINGTON MALL. PORTSMOUTH 
566-6660 | 244-6036 ° 826-8480 ° 603-431-5120... 
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VISION HOUS 


THE OPTICIANS WITH 


OOO 


FRAMES ON DISPLAY 


ONE HOUR SERVICE ON MOST 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


1918 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE 
AT CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


PLASTIC & METAL 
FRAMES REPAIREC 
eee 
PHOTO GREY 
PHOTO SUN 
PHOTO BROWN 
& ALL TINTS 


Y 
EXAMINATIONS 
BY MD'S 
ARRANGED 
eee 
200 METAL 
FRAMES ON 
DISPLAY 














731-3737 


SUBURBAN EYE 


By Ira Alterman and Eric Sauter 











Every complete 
=weaterrest = 
flotation bed comes 


with a $5000.°° 
insurance policy 


It insures against water damage or weight damage 


it insures YOU and it insures your LANDLORD 
it is your assurance of safety 


—— —_— 
ee —_—_—_ 
es —“~* 


Wake Up To The Difference! 


Cambridge Burlington 
Danvers Walpole 





Boston 
Framingham 





Jigsaw 
Menagerie 


Is it a puzzle? Or a toy? 
Course not, it’s a jigsaw sculp- 
ture. 

A whole zoo of jigsawed 
creatures has been created by 
Malinda Hardaway, a resi- 
dent of West Newton, who 
thinks of her designs as craft 
objects, not toys. Each one is 
neatly cut on a band saw and 
hand painted in a process that 
takes some two or three hours 
per animal. 

Malinda started making 
them a few years back when, as 
she puts it, “I got turned on by 
a band saw.” Her first ex- 
periments with the saw’s curvy 
patterns led to a wooden 
menagerie that now includes 
every creature from cats to rab- 
bits. But if there is a more ex- 
otic creature — say, a snow 
leopard — that you’d like for a 
special gift, Malinda just might 


ue persuaueu vw come up witn a 
custom design depending, of 
course, on the temperament of 
her band saw. 

Malinda’s figures retail from 
$10 to $20 and are available at 
Bloomingdale’s at the Chest- 
nut Hill Mall and all branches 


oI Wesign esearch. A custom 
design would start at about $30 
and go up according to the 
amount of time. involved. 

For further information, 
write Malinda at 97 Berkeley 
St., W. Newton. 

—Agnes Clark 
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Sam’s Outlet 


“The different 
Army and Navy Store” 


487 Moody St. 
Waltham 899-4010 


Mon. to Fri. 8:30a.m. to 9:00p.m. 
Sat. 8:30a.m. to 6:00p.m. 


OUTFITS by 
LANDLUBBER! 


The perfect gift for 
your friends or yourself. 
Tango, Suabbie, 
Rivits and other 
Pant Styles in 
Denim and Colored 
Corduroys. 
Shirts in Cramberry 
and colorful plaid 
Flannels to top off 
your pants. 

Use Our Layaway Plan. 


Beautiful clothes. 





Leo the First 


Wok Talk (nee Honey Ham) 
was once a Chinese grocery 
store. But the owners, Ruth 
and Leo Lieu, have now added 
a kitchen, and they’re ready for 
business. The menu is not ex- 
tensive, but a _ reasonable 
balance has been struck 
between the hot Szechuan dis- 
hes and the traditional Man- 
darin ones. As a bonus, they 
list the calories per dish on the 
menu. 

For the real food freaks, Wok 
Talk offers Chinese cooking 
lessons. The classes are usually 
small, between six and nine 
people, and they are taught at 
various times during the week 
in the mornings and evenings. 

The dishes taught vary in 
taste and complexity. From the 


: rice in three years. 


zs 


3 


commonplace (sweet and. sour 
pork, egg rolls) to the sublime 
(Kung Pao chicken, a _ hot 
Szechuan dish named after a 
politician). 

Wok Talk’s selection of 
Chinese food supplies is fairly 
large and includes a number of 
items (Szechuan hot pepper 
corns, chili paste and soy sauce 
from mainland China) that 
you'd only find in Chinatown..- 

Wok Talk also gets fresh 
Chinese pastry from China- 
town to bring back to the sub- 
urbs. If these people are willing 
to go to. these extremes, why 
should you? 

The. Lieus~ even- sell an 
automatic rice cooker that Leo 
says hasn’t botched his own 


Wok Talk, 1351 Washington 
St. (Route 16), West Newton 
Square. 
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*Transplants — 
*Meld Weaving 


REPLACEMENT . 
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Highest Professional Standards Assure Your Complete Satisfaction 
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*Hair Pieces 
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NOW 


Gaylord Perry — Cleveland Indians 


“A Picture is worth 
A Thousand Words” 
Need We Say More? 


*Implants 
*ALL Methods 


1238 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill 


Over 45 clinics 
throughout the U.S. 
to serve you 


For Free Consultation Call 


738-0884 


Call now or send coupons for details or a free consultation with NO obligation 


Phone 





Zip 
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How to select a turntable like an 
expert without becom ing one. 


You really have to be careful in selecting a 
turntable; more so in fact than with any other 
component. After all, it’s the only component that 
actually handles your records. And when you think 
about how much you've invested in your records, 
you want them to sound as good as new no matter 
how many times you play them. 

Unless you know a hifi 
expert, you'll probably depend on 
an audio salesman for advice. In 
that case, let him know that you 
want a turntable that will protect 
your records, and that won’t add 
sounds that weren't 
recorded in the first 
place. 

Next, consider 
whether you really like 
the idea of handling 
the tonearm yourself 
every time you put a 
record on and take it off. 

(It takes a very steady hand 
to set down a tonearm 
that’s about to track at 

one gram.) 





CAMBRIDGE 
OPEN 10 A.M. to 10 P.M 
EXCEPT SAT. 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
DEDHAM @ DANVERS @ SPRINGFIELD 
OPEN 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., MON thru SAT. 











DEDHAM 


688 Providence Hgwy. Rt. 1 
329-2200 


CAMBRIDGE 


88 First St. 
- 777-1 


Beautiful clothes. 


LECHMERE 


WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFERENC 
DANVERS 


ag, A Tree Mali Endicott St., Rt., 128 


Chances are you'll want the convenience and 
safety of a fully automatic tonearm. And unless 
you're absolutely sure you'll never want to play 
two or more records in sequence without 
interrupting whatever you're doing, you'll want an 
astomatic turntable with multi-play ability. 

When you've decided on the 
turntable type, look carefully at the 
workmanship of the brands you're 
settings, and put the tonearm 
settings, and put the tonearm 
through its paces. If everything 
doesn’t work smoothly and 
quietly, it may result in your 
records wearing out before 
their time. 
You might also ask the 
salesman which turntable he owns. 
Chances are he owns a Dual. 
Most hifi experts do&record 
reviewers, audio engineers, 
music magazine editors, 
and audio salesmen. 

And that’s all you really 
need to know to 
select a turntable 
like an expert. 





“YOU DON'T HAVE TO SAVE UP TO SAVE" 
Use Your Lechmere 


SPRINGFIELD Charge Card 


Springdale Mali 1550 Boston Rd., 
Opposite Eastfield Mall 
543-5100 








not everything for everyone... 


But... Beautiful things 
for Beautiful people 


For Gals jals and Guys 











ON LE WAY. 


BouliQuE 








872-7091 @ 875-1145 


clothes. 


1 Framingham Centre @ 824 Concord St. Framingham 
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Such Dolls 


If you want to get a look at 


what The New York Times 
calls one of the seven best doll 
collection in the world, take a 
trip to the Wenham Historical 
Society and Museum in 
Wenham, Mass. 

Located on Route 1A in the 
heart of this picturesque North 
Shore community, the museum 
is part of a complex that in- 
cludes what is said to be the 
oldest house in town (the 
Claflin-Richards House, built 
around 1641), a meeting house, 
two century-old shoe shops and 
an historic agricultural library. 

The doll collection, though, 
is the star of the museum’s 
show. Space limitations allow 


JYOMYIESy poy 


for only a third of the more 
than 5000 dolls to be shown, 
but those on display (and they 
change occasionally) include a 
stunning range of antique dolls, 
cult figures, figurines, modern 
dolls and those described as 
“play, portrait, friendship, 
character, whimsies and 
puppet” dolls. They are made 
from a variety of materials that 
include bisque (unglazed 
china), glazed china, celluloid, 
cloth, papier mache, plastic, 
corn husk, wood and metal. 

The oldest piece in the 
collection is an Egyptian pad- 
dle doll, circa 1350-1200 B.C. 
But the majority of the figures, 
including a magnificent lead 
toy soldier collection, date from 
the 18th, 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. The dolls, all gifts to the 
museum, come from around 
the world, and their brilliant 
period costuming gives the ex- 
hibit another dimension and 
makes it even more fascinating. 

In addition to the doll collec- 
tion, the museum also exhibits 
doll houses, toy banks, a varie- 
ty of tin toys and a changing 
variety of crafts. 

Admission for adults is one 
dollar and for children 6-14, 25 
cents. Hours are 1-4 p.m., 
Mon.-Fri.; 2-5 p.m. Sun. Tours 
are provided. The museum will 
be closed for the month of 
February. 











The Greening of Winchester 


What can you say about a 
place that has half a million 
plants in an area the size of a 
basketball court? Well, you 
could say it was the largest gar- 
den center in New England, 
which is what Mahoney’s 
Rocky Ledge Farm & 
Nursery is. 

Not only is there a plethora 
of plants, but there is a plant 
hospital for grieving greens. For 
you information buffs, 
Mahoney’s will be having free 
plant lectures beginning in 


March. They also supply free 
information handouts on most 
of the plants they sell. 

The plants are sold in two 
varieties. Small-size plants in 
three-inch pots sell for 69-89 
cents. Hanging plants usually 
go for $6.98 and slightly higher, 
depending on the pot. And 
many tropical trees go for $100. 

Mahoney’s Rocky Ledge 
Farm & Nursery, 242 Cam- 
bridge, Winchester. Phone: 
729-5900. Hours: 9-6 p.m. every 
day except Friday, 9-9. 
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Temperature and humidity 
ffect 


changes iso si 


strings: 


make 


the strings expand and contract, 
putting strain on the core wire 
of wound strings and changing 
the tension of all strings. 


cause rust as 


ity changes 
water condenses on the strings. And 


rust is a killer. 


Available At: 


J&M Music 


stead 
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of Norlin Music. Inc., 7373 N. Cicero Ave.. Lincoinwood, Illinois 60646 


1175A Walnut St. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 
332-9625 








Recipe Analysis 

Grandma’s recipe for sweet 
and sour meatballs packed in 
chives has always been one of 
your favorites, but now, with 
all the screaming about nutri- 
tion and proper dieting, you 
wonder just how healthy it real- 
ly is. What to do? 

If you’re willing to lay out 
two-and-a-half bucks, a firm 
named Consultus will perform 
a computerized recipe nutrient 
analysis for you and tell you. 

Owned ‘and operated by two 
former MIT roommates now 
living in Wayland and 
Arlington, Consultus is a 
home-based computer service 
company specializing in 
evaluating recipes for nutrient 
content. Based on the list of in- 
gredients, the evaluation 
reports the amounts of calories, 
protein, carbohydrates, fats, 
sodium, vitamin A, vitamin C, 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
calcium and iron for any recipe. 
In addition, if the number of 
servings is specified, the 
amounts of these nutrients per 
serving are printed along with 
the percent of recommended 
daily allowance (U.S. RDA) 
per serving. 

Explains Karen Brothers, 
one of the firm’s founders: 
“About three years ago, Louise 
[Silver] and I, having both 
married and started families, 
decided we wanted to get back 
into the employment market. 
We thought about combining 
our talents but weren’t sure 
where to being. Then my hus- 
band found a company that 
was going out of business, and 
we picked up a computer from 
them.” 

The two women began to do 
random contract programing 
for local clients and worked at 
it for three years until the idea 
for recipe analysis came along. 

‘“‘We were looking for ways to 
fix food nutritionally and 
cheaply for our own families,” 
said Ms. Brothers, “so we got a 
program together using data 
from the government and other 
sources.” 

The result is what the two 
call Recipe Nutrient Analysis. 

“Without the computer it 
would take about three hours to 
analyze one recipe,” said Ms. 
Brothers. “A typical recipe now 
takes us from ten to 15 
minutes.” 

It’s useful information for 
weight-watchers looking for 
calorie counts, overweight 
heart patients trying to find a 
diet that is -low-salt, low- 
cholesterol, low-calorie and low 
in saturated fats, or people 
with other special diet needs. 

For more information, con- 
tact Karen Brothers at 358- 
2863 or Louise Silver at 643- 
2422. 

















GRAND OPENING 


OF THE 
TENNIS BUG SHOP 
In Natick 
OPENING SOON 
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Discount Labels 


For people who exercise the 
reasonable belief that if God 
had wanted us to buy retail, he 
wouldn’t have created whole- 
sale, the suburbs are a virtual 
promised land of discount 
houses, factory outlets, bargain 
stores and thrift shops. 

Take clothing, for example. 
There are many stores out 
there offering substantial 
savings on so-called brand 
name garments (sans labels) 
that are irregulars, seconds or 
close-outs (first quality items 
that the manufacturers can’t 
unload retail). Just yours for 
the asking. Almost. 

A good case in point is 
Calvert’s Department Store 
at 938 Highland Ave. in 
Needham. In business for 28 
years, the store is located 
across the street from the 
Carter’ factory for children’s 
wear and got its start selling 
that company’s seconds and 
irregulars. The tradition con- 
tinues but with many other 
lines of children’s wear now 
represented, including such 
items as underwear, pajamas, 
infant’s layettes, sportswear, 
dresses, sweaters, snowsuits, 
jackets, jerseys and slacks. 
Sizes range from infant to 12 or 
14. A new addition to the 
operation is a children’s shoe 
store, located in a separate 
building, where shoes up to size 
6 are sold at a 25 percent dis- 
count. 

Though Calvert’s made its 
name in children’s wear, the 
store also carries a wide variety 
of men’s and women’s clothing. 
The discounts on these “brand- 
ed close-outs, irregulars and 
first quality items” range from 
20-50 percent. 

Loehmann’s is the kind of 
place that attracts people who 
do not like discount stores 
because their bargains and 
merchandise are just too good 
to pass up. On a bright day you 


the sun off the chrome of the 
Cadillacs jammed into 
Loehmann’s sizeable Route 9 
parking lot. 

The store (actually there are 
two in the Boston area: one on 
Route 9 in Natick and one in 
the Vinnin Square Shopping 
Center in Swampscott — both 
part of a 32-store chain 
stretching from coast to coast) 
is a women’s fashion-oriented 
bargain outlet featuring top 
designers’ clothes — minus 
labels, of course. Shipments 
come in daily from New York, 
and prices hover around cost. 
Merchandise is mainly first 
quality, with seconds clearly 


suits, raincoats, dresses, gowns 
and sportswear. 

‘‘We show all current styles,” 
said one store executive. ‘““We 
keep up with what’s on the 
market.” 

Though Loehmann’s will not 
accept returns, it is possible to 
avoid problems by trying on 
purchases in one of five dress- 
ing rooms in the Natick store. 





Frame-Ups 


When the brothers Schwamb 
emigrated from Germany to 
Arlington over a century ago 
and opened a picture frame 
manufacturing business, they 
picked for the site of their fac- 
tory an old grist mill located on 
the banks of Mill Brook. At its 
zenith the business employed 
between 80-100 people, all 
engaged in the art of making 
picture frames by hand. 

In 1969, the business 
defunct, the last of the picture 
frame-making Schwambs sold 
the factory to a local trucker, 
who planned to tear it down. 
But a group of townspeople, 
concerned with the preserva- 
tion of the site in the interests 
of history, managed to raise 
enough money to purchase the 
old mill building and save it 
from destruction. 

Today, thanks to their ef- 
forts, Old Schwamb Mill lives 
on as both a working example 
of historic industrial preserva- 
tion and as an educational in- 
stitution. 

Employing three frame 
makers, Old Schwamb Mill 
continues to turn out museum- 
quality picture frames, all 
made by hand in the same 
manner and using the same 
machinery (the only concession 
to change being electrical 


—— rather than water wheel power) 
the Schwamb brothers used 
100 years ago. 

The frames (including rare 
oval ones) are made to order for 
museums, galleries, collectors 
or private individuals. In addi- 
tion, the Mill sells raw wood 
frame mouldings and dried, 
rare hardwoods, such as 
African and Honduras 
mahogany, oak, teak, satin- 
wood, African rosewood, 
walnut, cherry and holly for 
furniture making. 

It also houses a number of in- 
dependent craftspeople (at pre- 
sent four potters and a stringed 
instrument maker) who, along 
with others, teach in a four- 
semester program of fine arts 
and crafts classes sponsored 
each year. The spring term, 
which begins April 7, features 
22 classes, with subjects rang- 
ing from woodworking with 
hand and antique tools to 
pottery, drawing, stained glass, 
silver jewelry and patchwork 
quilt-making. Cost is $40 for 
each 10-week course. 

For information about 
classes, guided tours and pic- 
ture frames, call 643-0554. Old 
Schwamb Mill is located at 17 
Mill La. in Arlington (from 

2 Boston take Route 2 and exit at 
a Park Ave.-Arlington, cross 
= Mass. Ave., turn right at 
7 Lowell Street, then take first 
3 left onto Mill Lane). 
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DO IT YOURSELF 
URETHANE FOAM 


Prime quality new polyurethane foam 
Firm, smooth, oderiess, non-allergenic, 
mothproof and mildew resistant. For 
home, station waion, trailer, boat and 
’ Camper. 


2IN. = 3IN. —s 4IN. 
Bench 24x75 6.00 8.50 ; 
Cot 30x75 7.00 10.00 
Twin 39x75 9.00 13.50 
Full 54x75 12.00 18.00 


For estimates on other sizes and 
thickness to order in rubber or urethane 
send finished dimensions. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


CUSTOM COVERING 
ANDSTITCHING 
NATIONAL FOAM 
& RUBBER CO., INC. 
394 Atlantic Ave.. Boston 02214 











years. 


The Advent 201 stereo cassette deck was 
designed to be the ideal tape machine for the 
great majority of serious listeners. It is not 
only as good a cassette machine as you can 
find in terms of useful performance and the 
kind of design that makes recording easy and 
precise, but its overall performance compares 
with that of far more expensive and far less 
convenient open-reel tape recorders. 


Everything about the 201 is intended to help 
real people under real conditions make per- 
fect tapes of whatever they’re after. Its 
unique level-setting features (including the 
peak-reading VU meter that scans both chan- 
nels simultaneously and reads the louder) 
and its simple and direct controls make it 
both easy and easily repeatable to set things 
up for the best possible results. No tape 
machine of any kind makes it easier to get 
those results, and most (including open-reel 
machines) don’t come near its combination of 
precision and ease. 


Because the Advent 201 is meant to invite 
steady use, it is also designed ruggedly for 


Stereo 
Sound 





You can buy a tape machine for 
$300 that 1s fun to use, will let you 
make perfect recordings time after 
time with the greatest of ease, and 
will last for years and years and 





The Advent Model 201 


day-to-day use by people at home. No 
machine we know of will maintain its original 
performance longer, and most cassette 
machines will not come close. 


By design, the 201 isn’t much on chrome and 
flashing lights. It is simply a fine and durable 
piece of machinery meant to provide a great 
deal of enjoyment in use. We invite you to 
come into our store and see and hear for 
yourself. 


Harvard Square 864-1155 
16 Eliot St. 


Kenmore Square 261-1155 
468 Commonwealth Ave. 


Burlington 273-1105 
160 Cambridge St. 














Telephone 542-7982. 
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Exporting Culture 

An experimental program 
begun four years ago by the 
Metropolitan Cultural Alliance 
of Boston to gain more ex- 
posure for its performing 
members has blossomed this 
season into a resounding road 
success. 


Called The Lively Arts 
Parade, the program sponsors 
monthly performances in sub- 
urbs to the north, south and 
west of Boston. This year for 
the first time, each of seven 
participating performing 
groups will give (or has already 
given — the program began in 
October and will run through 
April) one performance in the 
Brockton Arts Center, the 
Spingold Theatre at Brandeis 
and the Salem State College in 
Salem. 


In addition, also for the first 
time, the groups are holding 
workshops in public schools 
around the area where each 
performance is to take place. 

The exposure has been good. 


Groups such as the Dance 
Company of the National 
Center of Afro-American Ar- 
tists, the Boston Ballet, the 
Associate Artists Opera Coin- 
pany and the Pocket Mime 
Theatre have played to capaci- 
ty audiences on their suburban 
tours. 

Next year, the program is 
planning to expand to nine per- 
forming groups and a series for 
children. 

Still to come this year are the 
Boston Repertory Theatre 
(Brockton Arts Center, 7 p.m., 
Feb. 9), The Proposition 
(Salem State, 8 p.m., Mar. 6; 
Brockton Arts Center, 8 p.m., 
March 13; and Spingold 
Theatre 8:30, March 20) and 
The Cambridge Ensemble 
(Salem State, 8 p.m., April 2; 
Brockton Arts Center, 8 p.m., 
April 9; and Spingold Theatre, 
8:30 p.m., May 14). Also, the 
Boston Ballet will be perfor- 
ming at Spingold Theatre on 
March 23 at 2 p.m. Tickets for 
all performances are $3.50. 








Dome 
on the Range 


Getting tired of seeing the 
same old four walls in your sub- 
urban hideaway? Go on out to 
O’Dome of New England in 
Lynnfield and take a look at a 
round home. 

The O’Dome, so it says, was 
designed by William Moss from 
fiberglass. The outside is made 
from two layers of fiberglass 
with a center of insulating 
foam. Each O’Dome (complete 
with skylight, door components 
and all necessary hardware) is 
a weatherproof, flame- 
retardant, super ellipsoid dome 
containing 530 square feet of 
living space. 

The O’Dome can be erected 
anywhere you can build a deck 
to put it on (including the 
water and on mountainsides). 
You can even join two domes 
together. 

The price for a single 
O’Dome is $11,500. That in- 
cludes wiring, plumbing, 
heating, carpeting, bathroom, 
kitchen, wood deck and three 
sets of windows. 
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The price for the double 
O’Dome is $18,500, complete. 

O’Dome, 307 Broadway, 
Lynnfield. Phone: 581-6590. 
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“I have flouted the Wild. 

| have followed its lure, fearless, familiar, alone; 
Yet the Wild must win, and a day will come 
When I shall be overthrown.” *Robert Service 








The black sheep of Canadian liquors. 


There’s a breed of men with gypsy blood. Like these 
men, Yukon Jack is a black sheep, a liquor that goes 


its own way. 


Soft-spoken and smooth, Yukon Jack is unlike any 
Canadian spirit you’ ve ever tasted. Its hundred-proof 


potency simmers just below the surface. 


Straight, on the rocks or mixed, Yukon Jack is a taste born 
of hoary nights when lonely men struggle to keep their 


fires lit and their cabins warm. 


100 Proof Import 








jack 


ed Liqueur mac with Blended Canadian Whisky. 


Yukon Jack. Imported and Bottled by Heublein Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sole Agents U.S.A°©1907 Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc. 
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The In Thin 


Mitch Freedman, the owner 
of Thin Foods, says he got the 
idea from watching his aunts 
battle their way through the 
dietary jungles. He worked out 
a deal with a New York diet 
foods distributor, and six weeks 
ago he opened his store. 

“The main problem with diet 
foods,’’ he says, ‘‘is the 
preparation. It takes too long, 
and it’s too much trouble.” 

Now, all dieters have to do is 
walk in, pick up their measured 
portions of cheese crepes, egg- 
plant parmigiana and fish 
creole jambalaya. If these dis- 
hes seem a bit glamorous, they 
are still approved for most 
diets. The ingredients are all 
low in calories, and skim milk 
and low-calorie tomato 
products are used. A lot of the 
lunches and dinners are 
Italian. 

The selection of products is 
fairly large for a new store. 
They have diet Jello, low- 
calorie salad dressing and 
ketchup, which Freedman says 
is one of the hardest things to 
get on a diet. Most dieters have 
to either go without ketchup or 
make it themselves. Making 
your own diet ketchup, Freed- 
man says, takes too long and 
costs too much money. 

All these lunches and dinners 
are quick frozen and packaged 
in portions. Freedman has a 
wide variety on hand and, he 
says, he plans to expand. The 
lunches cost between $1.69 and 
$1.89; the dinners between $2 
and $2.29. 


Freedman has also gone into 
diet ice cream in a big way. It is 
not 31 flavors, but he has gone 
a bit beyond the standard 
vanilla and choeolate. The ice 
cream is made with skim milk 
and flavor extracts right there 
on the premises and admitted- 
ly resembles the Dairy Queen 
variety rather than the real 
thing. But the flavoring isn’t 
too bad, and it tasted pretty 
good. At least his ice cream 
doesn’t reek of all those dietary 
chemicals that seem to be in 
everything these days. 

Thin Foods, 324 Walnut St., 
Newtonville. Phone: 964-6333. 














Rent-A-Parent 


So you and the better half 
are finally going to get away to 
Bermuda. The only problem is 
what to do with the children? 
Harry and Susan won’t take 
them — not again — your 
mother’s not feeling well and 
your in-laws are out of town. 
The idea of bringing the little 
angels along really makes you | 
sick. Suggestion: call Universi- 
ty Home Services, the first ser- 
vice of its kind in the country. ; 
It places student couples in 
suburban homes for house- 
sitting and child care duties. 
Roger Plante, the head of 
Rent-A-Parent, will supply 
resumes and references on all 
rentable parents, and you can 
interview them before hiring. 

“We like to let the people go 
away with peace of mind,” 
Plante says. He’s been in 
business for five years and has 
opened another office in 
Philadelphia. 

Parents are rented for a 
minimum of 24 hours but that 
is the only time restriction. The 
price is $25 a day, with two 
children or less. Home-sitting 
is somewhat cheaper; the rates 
are usually $10-15 a day. 

For more information, call 
Rent-A-Parent at 449-3590 in 
Wellesley. 
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UNIVERSITY CAMERA Presents 
Its Most Unpresidented 
Minolta Sale! 


Minolta XK Retail Saie 


With F1.4 Lens 838.00 509.50 
With F1.7 Lens 793.00 478.00 - 


Rokkor Lens 


200mm_=s“ F4«.5 193.00 120.00 
135mm_—_—s«&F2..8 203.00 120.00 
135mm __s—OF3.5 152.00 92.50 

24mm_s=&F22.8 239.00 142.50 


University Camera 


Worcester ¢ 791-2134 627 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
394 Belmont St. — Route 9 261-3235 Mon-Sat. 9-6 























PIONEER’ presents the best 
$119.99 turntable for $99.9 


N 


With this well-made stereo turntable, Pioneer proves once again that quality and practicality are synonymous. 
The budget-priced PL-12D gives you more for your stereo investment than you'd ever expect. A fine syn- 
chronous motor that helps cut out audible wow and flutter. An extremely steady belt-drive. An anti-skating 
control to lessen distortion. A cueing device with simultaneous movement with the start lever. And a 
beautifully-balanced S-Shaped tonearm with F ve i type lightweight head-shell. For the man about to make 
his first investment into stereo components, the PL-12-D becomes more than a budget investment but a truly 
professional turntable that will serve him well for many years of quality sound reproduction. 


, 38 Boylston St., Harvard Square / 182 Mass Ave., MIT / 870 Comm Ave., BU / 240A Newbury St., Prudential / Route 9, Framingham / 352 Main St., Stoneham 
Route 1 Dedham / 667 Main St., Waltham / 279 Main St., Worcester / 259 Triangle St., Amherst / 186 Main St., Northampton / $2 Teed Drive, Randolph 
queues =—-"Nashua Mall Extension, Nashua, N.H. / 165 Angell St., Providence RI / 1989 Post Road, Warwick Ri / 342 Fore St., Pertiand ME Te 


Quality Components at the Right Price ee 
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The truth is that K&L Sound is one of the few Boston stores that’s 
growing during these hard times. The reason is that people are OFFERS YOU 
more willing to drive the extra 15 minutes to K&L Sound in Water- @ system discounts on units bought out of a 
‘ town to save the extra money. And with this extra volume we can system 
lower our prices even more. While exonomic disaster is hitting @ information you need by phone or mail 
almost al) the other stores, there have to be good reasons why K&L @much the same guarantees offered by list 
is mobbed with customers every day. Find out for yourself. price stores 
@ plenty of free. parking - 
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ROTEL RX-152 receiver 
JENSEN loudspeakers 
GLENBURN 2155 automatic turntable JVC VR-5505 - 8 watts per channel (measured 20-20 Hz below 


SHURE magnetic cartridge 1.0% distortion/FM sensitivity 2.2uVv SONY STR-6036A -15 watts RMS per channel (measured 20-20 
This system is the perfect suggestion for people looking for their GLENBURN 2155 - heavy duty induction motor/antiskate con- KHz below 0.8% distortion/ FM sensitivity 2.2 uV 
stereo. Simple to use yet extremely reliable. The Rotel RX-152 trol/damped cue GARRARD 42 - damped cue/ anti skate/ wood base 

- receiver offers plenty of clean power to drive the Jensen SCOTT - 10" woofer/dome tweeter/frequency response 41- 19,000 DYNACO A-25 - 10" woofer/ dome tweeter/ frequency response 
loudspeakers and the Glenburn turntable with a Shure magnetic Hz 38-20,000 Hz 
cartridge will take good care of your records for years to come. SHURE magnetic eliptical cartridge PICKERING ATE-4 - magnetic eliptical cartridge 


List Price K&L Price List Price K&L Price List Price K&L Price 
$367 $209.95 $443 $279.95 $511 $349.95 
You Save _ You Save You Save 
- $157.05 163.05 $161.05 





STANTON 
SHERWOOD []SCOTT 


wher inne ation ts a trudition 


Garrard STANTON 
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e COO 9 Oseee" JVC VR-5551 - 50 watts RMS per channel (measured 20-20KHz 
below 05.% distortion)/ THD below 0.5% / 5 band equalizer 


GARRARD 82 - synchronous motor/ damped cue/ anti skate cun- 
































trol 

ALTEC 891V - 12” woofer/ 2” tweeter/ frequency response 35- 

ots f 200% 550 09) : 
STANTON 500E- magnetic eliptical cartridge oOO°0 29} 





Li t p - K& : Pp rij ce ONKYO re - 48 watts RMS per channel (measured 20-20KHz 
below 0.2% distortion)/ FM sensitivity 1.8 uvV/ THD below 0.2% 
SHERWOOD S7110 - 14 watts RMS per channel (measured 20-20 IS rice BIC 960 - 24 pole synchronous motor /damped cue/ anti-skate 


KHz below 1.0% distortion) / FM sensitivity 2.0uV $575 00 control 
SCOTT S-52 - 10" woofer/ dome tweeter/ frequency response 37- $886 . CERWIN-VEGA 211R - 12” woofer/ midrange horn/ dhorm tweeter 
20,000 Hz . AUDIO-TECHNICA AT-13E - magnetic eliptical cartridge 
STANTON 500E - magnetic eliptical cartridge 

GARRARD 82 - synchronous motor/ damped cue/ anti skate You Save 


List Price K&L Price 
$1302.00 $999.95 
You Save 
$302.05 


List Price K&L Price 
$648 $439.95 
You Save 
$208.05 



























‘ Hours: Mon. - Thurs. 10 - 10 © 
; Fri. 10-6 Sat. 10-5 | © 
We are not your stereo typed stereo store... 


~~“, Remember to call and make sure nis to Gee nate 
,°, © @ you're getting the lowest price. oF Sian nduaten, Company. Wee, 
2) Shee” «C75: ‘N. Beacon St. Watertown 787-4073 “"™ 
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FISHER 404 499 95 328.00 Kenwood KT6005 289 95 209.00 AKA! 17 1W Taperecorder 314.95 240 00 vio Pao 29 95 1200 Fea ose 
FISHER $99 95 400 00 Rotel RT620 209 95 125.00 Ookorder 2 900.90 700.00 lite ae A 4 OK 1D 10% 8 reels only B14 
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